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Senator Conkling displayed more than bis usual 
skill at the Republican Convention held at Utiea, 
N. Y. last week. He carried his point, but, con- 
trary to his usual custom, he ‘‘ stooped to con- 
quer.” The resolutions adopted were mainly a 
warm indorsement of President Grant for the 
presidency, as one who deserves and would receive 
the confidence of the nation, both North and 
South; but they did not in terms require the dele- 
gates to cast their votes for him. The same end 
was obtained by leaving it to the honor of dele- 
gates appointed by the Couvention to carry out its 
express will in the National body, and there is 
very little reason to doubt they will doso, The 
majority for these resolutions, a small one, thirty- 
seven out of a vote of 397, fairly represents Mr. 
Conkling’s power in bis party in this State; and it 
isa majority that might very easily be lost. The 
effect of the Convention is not to insure the vote 
of the State for the nomination of Gen. Grant, for 
it is by no means certain that be will stand before 
the National Convention. Much will depend 
upon the development of public sentiment between 
now and June; but it does insure the solid vote 
of the State for some one in the Convention, and 
probably for the one Mr. Conkling may designate. 
So far the movements on the political chess-board 
have justified the predictions of The Christian 
Union. There is little room for doubt that the 
delegation of Illinois will be for Grant in the first 
instance; and that the votes of Pennsylvania, New 
York, and Illinois will be seconded by a strong 
vote from the Southern States. If this should not 
be enough, with such additions as may be made 


to it in the meantime, we may expect to see the 
whole Grant delegation going solid for some other 
candidate; not improbably Mr. Washburne of 
Illinois, Gen. Grant’s intimate friend. Vermont 
wants Senator Edmunds for President. Illinois 
elected its delegates in district conventions, and 
so expressed no preference as a State. 


California has sown the wind and is reaping the 
whirlwind. Whether it will be only a gust to 
clear the air or a tornado to destroy whatever 
stands in its course it is not possible to forejudge. 
The immediate issue is a very simple one. The 
city of San Francisco has elected what is satirical- 
ly called a ‘* workingman’s ticket.” The Board of 
Health, so elected, has declared the Chinese quar- 
ters to be a nuisance; observe, not that there are 
nuisances connected with it which ought to be 
removed, but that the whole quarters are a bui- 
sance; and this means a raid on those quarters 
and the destruction of the homes of the Chinese. 
The Chinese consul has appealed to the President 
of the United States for protection under the Bar- 
lingame treaty with China, by which we have 
guaranteed all Chinese citizens visiting or residing 
in the United States the same privileges, immani- 
tios and exemptions in respect to travel or resi- 
dence as may there be enjoyed by the citizens or sub- 
jects of the most favored nation. All treaties made 
under the authority of the United States are by our 
Constitution the supreme law of the land, and all 
the Judges in every State are bound thereby, any- 
thing in the State Constitution or laws to the 
contrary notwithstanding. The duty of the Pres- 
ident under this treaty to protect the Chinese is 
perfectly plain. The better class of citizens in 
San Francisco appear to be at last awake and 
arming themselves to protect the city from the 
mob; a vigilance committee is talked about; hap- 
pily the police are not amenable to the Mayor, Kal- 
loch, and can probably be depended upon to aid 
in protecting the city from its own Mayor if any 
overt acts of violence should be attempted; and 
such an attempt is threatened by the Working- 
man’s Club—patterned apparently much after the 
clubs of the French Revolution—which has passed 
a blood-and-thunder resolution in which they are 
made to say: ‘* We are ready to assert and main- 
tain dur rights, avenge our friends, and visit upon 
the low, designing minions of power, backed up 
though they may be by cowardly capitalists and 
corporations, punishment so swift and terrible 
that the reader of history will shudder at the rec- 
ord.” Popular feeling is so excited that any hour 
may produce either an intensification or a reac- 
tion, and we do not pretend to interpret the pres- 
ent, much less to prognosticate the future; but it 
is certain that San Francisco is dangerously near 
a serious riot which it may require the whole 
power of the State, and possibly even the co-oper- 
ation of the United States, to qaell. 


There is a moral in this for the country at 
large; for California is simply suffering under a 
bad attack of American commanism. The ‘“‘sand- 
lots” party includes in its composition men quite 
as bad as the French sans culottes. It is made up 
of two classes; one, the lazy and dissipated, who 
would rather steal or beg than work—especially 
steal; men whose views were fairly expressed by 
one of their orators last week in the sentence— 
‘* We want blood, not bread;” the other, the hon- 
est and industrious, who want work, but who by 
their absurd political action have made it impos- 
sible to get it. By their new constitution these 


American Nihilists attacked capital with one hand | 


and labor with the other. They declared that 
capital had no rights that a workingman ora lazy 
sham of a workingman was bound to respect; at 
the same time they declared that the most tem- 
perate, honest and industrious class of laborers 
had no rights that a white wan was bound to re- 
spect. They have already frightened away capi- 
tal; they are now trying to frghten away labor. 
They are bleeding the community at the jugular 
vein; they are shutting up the foundries and 
shops, driving capital to States in which the 
rights of industry are respected; making labor a 
penal offense; bringing starvation and depression 
into every branch of trade at a time when all 
over the country elsewhere it is reviving; in a 
word, they are doing very much as if in Holland 
the people were to open all the eluices, break 
down the dams and let the Zuyder Zee flow over 
the whole of the once redeemed country. Nor are 
the better class of citizens without fault in this 
matter. They lacked the courage of conviction to 
make a stand for liberty in the first attack upon 
it. They mildly disapproved the assaults upon 
the Chinese; at the same time they gravely ex- 
pressed their doubt whether any more immigra- 
tion of the Chinese should be encouraged or even 
allowed. They imagined that the way to put out 
a fire was to allow it some headway; a folly that 
has fed all revolutions in all ages and all commu- 
nities. They gave up the whole battle in giving 
up the absolute right of free migration to all 
races and all classes. The lesson to the whole 
country is that it is easier to kindle a fire than to 
put it out; and easier to put out the first flame 
than a conflagration under full headway. 


A bill has been introduced into the Senate to 
open the Indian Territory to civilization, like any 
other portion of the United States. The bill pro- 
vides that 180 acres shall be allotted to every In- 
dian, to be inalienable for a period of twenty 
years; the rest of the territory to be also divided 
among them, with liberty to sell at once. The 
avowed object is the same as that of which 
our Washington correspondent gave an account 
last week. It has the advantage of simplicity; 
but it falsely assumes that the Indians possess 
the ability to take care of themselves. Under 
this bill the greater part of the Indian Territory 
would be sold to speculators for a song by the 
Indians in a twelvemonth. Meanwhile a raid- 
ing party is said to be organizing on the border 
of the Territory to enter im the spring and take 
possession, law or no law. Senator Vest, who 
presented a memorial from certain Indians in 
favor of his bill, is right in saying that the 41,000,- 
000 of acres of the Indian Territory cannot, in the 
nature of the case, remain permanently a blank on 
the map of civilization; but in opening it to civil- 
ization the Indians, not the speculators, should 
get the advantage of it. It isa mistake, however, 
to insist that the consent of the Indians is a pre- 
requisite to any such change. Our laws allow 
any white man’s property to be taken for the 
benefit of the public, provided it is fairly paid for, 
whether he consents or not; and there is no rea- 
son why the Indian should have greater rights 
than the Anglo-Saxon. A New York City club 
hold a park for bunting and fishing purposes 
in this State. It could not prevent a railroad 
from running through the park; it could only 
compel the company to pay a fair price for the 
land. The right of the Indians to their reserva- 
tion is the same, neither greater or less. As to 
rings, there may be railroad rings lobbying to open 
the Indian Territory to the public that the rail- 
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roads may get aslice; but there are also Indian 
rings lobbying to prevent such a change, because 
thereafter Indian agents and contractors would 
have no more slices, 


The discovery that the recent law passed in this 
State giving to women the right to vote in school 
elections was unconstitutional—the Constitution 
giving the suffrage only to males—has led to the 
introduction into the Assembly of a proposition 
to amend the Constitution so as to give women 
the right of suffrage on all questions. The meas- 
ure is likely to have before the Legislature the 
support of two classes—those who think that no 
bread is better than half a loaf; who consequently 
prefer to be beaten in asking for general suffrage 
for women than to succeed in obtaining all the 
suffrage they would exercise at present; and those 
who want to bury the subject and quiet all agita- 
tion by getting from the people a definite and 
decisive refusal of suffrage to women, which 
would certainly be the result in the present state 
of public sentiment. The men will neither deny 
to women what they want nor force on them 
what they do not want; and nothing is more cer- 
tain in polities than that the women of this State, 
if asked, would respectfully but unhesitatingly 
decline to assume the responsibilities of suffrage. 


The Secretary of the Treasury week before 
last furnished important information in a com- 
munication to the 
respecting pleuro-pneumonia. In this paper he 
sums up the conclusions arrived at by the Depart- 
ment after a careful investigation of the whole 
subject through his agents. The most essential 
points are, that pleuro-pneumonia is a contagious 
disease, as readily communicated as small-pox; 
that it has never originated in this country but 
has always been introduced by contagion; that 
inoculation is possible, but not practicable; that 
the only prcper method for suppressing the disease 
in the United States is by the destruction of the 
diseased cattle; that its existence in the United 
States is now confined to Eastern New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, and possibly some parts 
of Maryland and the District of Columbia; that it 
is unknown in the West and along the Canadian 
border; that State and municipal regulations are 
not adequate to prevent its importation or effect 
its extirpation; and the Secretary recommends 
the creation of a Sanitary Commission with power 
to investigate, and authority to co-operate with 
State and Municipal Boards in both preventing 
the spread of the disease and slaughtering dis- 
eased cattle. It will now be in order for some of 
the political ‘‘ organs” to open a new attack on 
Secretary Sherman by characterizing his efficient 
measures in a matter of such great agricultural 
interest, as his latest bid for the presidency. 


The Tsar has got tired of trying to prevent the 
escape of steam from the boiler by sitting on the 
safety valve, and has honored asubstitute by asking 
him to sit there instead. He has appointed Gen. 
Melikoff the head of a Supreme Executive Com- 
mission, with the right to summon upon the Com- 
mission all whose presence he may consider useful ; 
with power of direct control over all political 
trials throughout the Empire; with supreme au- 
thority over all governors and town command- 
ants and all employees in the various depart- 
ments; and with liberty to ‘‘adopt any means 
which may seem to him desirable for the protec- 
tion of order in the Empire.” In brief, Gen, 
Melikoff becomes for the time being the Tsar’s 
double; Alexander is the Pharaoh, but Gen. 
Melikoff is the Joseph. He is a man of fifty- 
seven years of age; by birth an Armenian; an 
accomplished linguist; a skillful general; and is 
said to have been remarkably successful as a mili- 
tary governor, but in what lis success consisted 
does not appear. The Nihilists have announced 
that they are preparing to rival Nero’s conflagra- 
tion in Rome by a similar one in St. Petersburg 
on the 2d of March, the anniversary of the Em- 
peror’s accession to the throne; and the sense of 
the inefficiency of the police is so great that many 
citizens are leaving the city. There are no indica- 
tions that there is any thought of repressing 
the insurrectionary spirit by an attempt to deal 
justly with the people by according. to them that 
right of representation which is now accorded to 
every ether European people. 
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The completion of the Mount St. Gotbard tun- 


| nel, of which Monday’s cable dispatches con- 


vey the gratifying intelligence, must be ranked as 
one of the greatest engineering feats of the age. 
The tunnel is the longest in the world; being nine 
miles in length, or twice as long as the Hoosac 
tunnel in this country, and exceeding by two 
miles the Mt. Cenis, between France and Italy. 
In its construction, which has been accomplished 
under a joint treaty by the German, French and 
Italian Governments, eight years and 89,000,000 
have been expended, not to mention the life of 
the contractor, M. Favré, who died last summer. 
As a political measure the work is of the largest 
significance. It opens direct means of railway 
communication between Germany and the Med- 
iterranean and gives Switzerland an outlet which 
cannot fail to result to its commercial advantage. 
To the traveling public it will prove a boon by 
making the journey from the Rhine Valley to Italy 
a matter of six instead of thirty hours, enabling 
the tourist to avoid alike the long detour by 
Geneva and Mt. Cenis and the still more tedious 
diligence ride over the mountain, 


M, DE LESSEPS AND THE INTER- 
OCEANIC CANAL, 


HE sensation of the hour in New York City is 
the presence of M. de Lesseps, the great 
.French Engineer who is here for the purpose of 
interesting the American people in his plan fora 
great commercial canal at Panama, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. He presented his scheme 
before the American Society of Civil Engineers at 
the Union League Theater on Thursday evening 
of last week. M. de Lesseps is personally a fine 
looking man, broad shouldered, well built, round 
faced, bald headed, with a circular crown of gray 
Lair. There is nothing but the bald head and the 
gray hair to indicate his years. He speaks with 
vivacity though not with eloquence, and with 
almost perpetual though not forcible gesticulation. 
His face is mobile and full of expression, and his 
speech is seasoned with witand humor. By pro- 
fession a diplomat, he showed on Thursday night 
his diplomatic skill in the most difficult part of 
the evening’s programme, answering any questions 
which might be addressed to him. This skill he 
showed, however, not in evading questions but in 
giving them direct, frank and comprehensive an- 
swers. He apparently had nothing which he de- 
sired to conceal. 

There is something in M. de Lesseps’s plan which 
is attractive to the imagination of the American 
people, who are always inclined to schemes of 
grandeur. At an age when most men begin to 
retire from their life’s labors and to take the privi- 
lege of rest, M. de Lesseps inaugurates a movement 
to complete the circumnavigation of the globe; 
a plan which might well daunt the courage of 
the most courageous and fire the enthusiasm but 
appal the mind of the most sanguine and of the 
most enthusiastic. This plan involves a canal 
forty-five miles long, carried through from coast to 
coast at sea level without a lock, and sufficiently 
capacious to allow the passage of the largest ocean 
vessels—and they are now built from five to six hun- 
dred feet in length and drawing twenty-five feet of 
water. Of this forty-five miles, six and a half or 
seven will require rock cutting of from 150 to 270 
feet in height; the plan of the tunnel has been 
abandoned. In order to prevent the flooding of 
the canal by the river Chagres it will be necessary 
to construct a dam, the cost of which alone will 
amount to $20,000,000; the estimated cost of the 
whole canal, is $168,000,000. The completion of 
such a canal, following the completion of the Suez 
Canal, would make uninterrupted the ocean navi- 
gation of the globe. 

M. de Lesseps's plan is only one of several; the 
other two most prominently before the American 
public being the proposed canal at Nicaragua and 
the proposed canal at San Blas. The San Blas 
would be a third shorter, being only thirty miles 
in length, but would require a tunnel from seven 
to ten miles in length. The Nicaragua Canal 
would cost less for constraction but would involve 
locks, and this would necessitate both delay in 
navigation and increase of expenditure in opera- 
tion. Only experts can form a trustworthy judg- 
ment of the respective advantages of the proposed 


routes; our own impression is that no adequate 
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survey of the isthmus has yet been made as a 
basis for such decision, and that the proposed 
action of the United States Government in pro- 
viding for a further survey, not in the interest of 
any route, is not only a step iv the right direction, 
but a necessary preliminary step to final action. 

M. de Lesseps has demonstrated that such a 
canal as he has proposed is possible; it can be 
constructed, and it can be operated; indeed, we 
‘may sa@y nothing is impossible in the nineteenth 
century to civil engineering. The only question 
is whether this scheme is practieable; in other 
words, whether it will pay. On this point he pre- 
sents the following figures. He estimates that 
there will annually pass through this canal, when 
constructed, 6,000,000 of tons. We say he esti- 
mates; we should rather say that this estimate was 
the lowest made by any member of the committee of 
the Congress which met last year in Paris to con- 
sider the whole subject. The price charged per 
ton at the Suez Canal is $2; on this canal M. de 
Lesseps estimates the charge at 83 perton. This 
would give an annual receipt of $18,000,000; that 
is, over ten per cent. on the criginual cost; and 
this is a better return than is made by the Suez 
Canal, which has been a financial success, and the 
stock of which is above par. The difficulty about 
these figures, however, is that the amount of ton- 
nage which will pass through this canal is a mat- 
ter wholly of estimate; it may almost be said to 
be a matter of guess. The New York “Daily 
Commercial Bulletin,” which is very cautious in 
its calculations and well informed in all matters 
of trade and commerce, estimates that the amount 
of tonnage likely to pass through the canal will 
not exceed 3,000,000 of tons, and this would re- 
duce the receipts just one-half. Making all allow- 
ance for expenses of operation and repair, this 
would still leave a dividend of three per cent. on 
the capital; not, it must be confessed, however, 
very promising to investors. 


CHURCH OR CLUB? 


HICH shall it be? Both conceptions of a 
Christian congregation have their illustra- 

tions in all cities. There is no effort to conceal 
the distinctive characters of these contrasted 
organizations, though the constituency of neither 
may be willing to accept the descriptive title by 
which we designate the parody of Christ’s idea. 
The chureh is an assembly of persons, con- 
strained by a living Christ, and consecrated, in 
the words of St. Paul, ‘‘By all means to save 
some.” They are the ‘‘ light” and ‘‘salt” of the 
world, to dissipate its darkness of ignorance and 
despair, and to withstand its tendency to corrup- 
tion through sin. With ecclesiastical regimen 
and devotional tests we have now nothing to do. 
We regard the church as the broadest and simplest 
definition of all these, and study it in its final 
cause rather than in its contingent circum- 
stances. Divested of all extraneous features, the 
Christ Church is, then, a band of workers animated 
by the love of a common Lord and devoted to the 
salvation from sin of a lostbumanity. Its officers 
bave functions of a financial, social and evange!l- 
istic nature, but their chief obligation is to inspire 
and direct to a single end those who bave submit- 
ted themselves to their discipline. Like an army, 
the body moves with a martial spirit and a mili- 
tary purpose. And the different ranks of minis- 
ters, from the bishop to the deacon, have their 
places of authority for the purpose of leadership. 
The members of the church, while still compassed 
with infirmity, are in loyalty committed to the 
conquest of sin, and of suffering and sorrow 4s 
the results of sin. Their own wealth and worth 
are instruments which they wield for this divine 
end. The rich and the poor, the strong and the 
weak, the wise and the ignorant bave no contro 
versies within the host, bat are compensatory 
one to the other in their influence, and combine for 
the prosecution of a crusade. A soldier“ pleaseth 
not himself,” but voluntarily surrenders his indi 
viduality to the ruling idea of his government. 
And the churchman is a soldier tinder arms, dow! 
inated by Christ’s will as expressed in his mareli- 
ing orders. To this opcowing mass of unselfish 
power the world is looking for deliverance. 5° 
far as the church stands for Christ, it is ‘‘ the de 
sire of all nations.” The poor, lame, halt, blind, 
possessed with devils, are stretching forth their 
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bands in supplication to this representative of the 
Nazarene, as once they did in Galilee and Jerusa- 
lem to the Man of sympathy and sorrows. Like 
the slaves of the Southern States during the war of 
the rebellion, all physical and moral want is wait- 
ing for rescue upon the progress of the host of truth, 
freedom and charity. And, once more like these, 
when relieved of their disabilities and bonds shall 
the slaves of circumstances and sin swell the ranks 
of the redeemed and press forward to still further 
victories. Against all forms of infidelity and vice 
the church wages an unrelenting warfare. It can 
make no compromises with evil, but must over- 
come it with the sword. The one word—propa- 
gandism—in its best sense expresses the church- 
idea. Positive truth must be preached, positive 
help assured and irreconcilable hostility proclaim 
ed, however desperate the want and enmity of the 
world. 

The Christian Club is crystallized after a differ- 
ent form. It may be as choice as a diamond, but 
it is as cold and selfish. Its hidden powers are 
held for beauty and praise. It isthe privilege and 
ornament of the few; it is select, not catholic. It 
may be composed of the rich or the poor, of the 
influential or the lower classes, of the cultivated 
or the common people, but it cannot be inclusive 
of ‘‘all sortsand conditions of men.” Eclecticism 
is not social catholicity, unless the critical princi- 
ple of association be of Christ and not of the 
world. Whether on First or on Fifth Avenue, the 
same club-idea reappears to the limitation of all 
aggressive effort. Its officers are administra- 
tors of its affairs. They build up an institu- 
tion which exists for itself and for the mutual 
benefit of itsmembers. And their consciousness of 
duty is satisfied when successful in this self-seek- 
ing ministry. To the ‘tery of the human” they 
may listen as individuals and respond most gene- 
rously and self-sacriticingly, but in their club-asso- 
ciation they are as though they heard not. Like 
secular clubs they from time to time make general 
contributions to outside objects. This must be 
said to their advantage, though these gifts for the 
most part go to distinctively denominational or- 
ganizations. Ecclesiasticism tarnishes even their 
charity. But to satisfy, sanctify and instruct pew 
and seatholders is the limit of their recognized 
responsibility, all it crumbs do fall from the chil- 
dren’s table which chance visitors in all their 
congregations may seize without rebuke. But it 
is not to those that they conceive themselves 
sent, in the cant and unscriptural phrase of the 
club, ‘‘to break the bread of life.” 

It follows of necessity that all the appointments 
of such club-churches are adapted to the culture 
of its supporters. The vocabulary of the preacher, 
the score of the music, the style of architecture— 
these and many other features of their house of 
worship are designed and adapted for a caste. Ob- 
serve, these strictures apply as well to the ranter 
as to the cant-er, to club missions for the poor as 
much as to club-churehes for the rich. The seope 
of study is how to please ‘‘ our set.” That there 
is a middle ground, in language of sermon and 
amount of ritual, on which all classes may unite, 
has been proved by Spurgeon in the Tabernacle 
and Dean Stanley in Westminster Abbey. The 
meretricious features of church clubs tend to the 
selfishness and self-seeking of the individual mem- 
bers of a congregation. Christianity becomes with 
them more of a social than of a religious force, 
They are nervous about what they are to receive 
rather than nerved togive. Jealousies of pastoral 
attention, of personal reputation and of compara- 
tive recognition are fostered. Conceit and criti- 
cism divide the day. Ina word, by finding their 
life they lose it. Their selfishness drives them to 
spiritual suicide. Toward the want of the world 
the club is supercilious. They are charitable in 
giving, but they demand acknowledgments often 
most humiliating. The name of every donor ofa 
half shekel must be announced from the street- 
corner. The secretaries of religious societies are 
like the town crier of Nantucket, who rings his 
bell and publishes the fact that ‘‘the Church of 
St. Barabbas has given $1,000 to tbe burial of 
Judas.” It makes one blush for charity’s sake 
when every finger of the right band is so plainly 
told what the left hand doeth. 

Such clubs have various «' ganizations for the 
relief of the poor and the inst: uction of the chil- 
dren, but they are largely modified if not abso- 


lutely controlled by the selfish idea. Mission 
schools are for the training of the young people 
of the parisb more than the salvation of souls, 
and societies for sewing, etc., develop the graces 
of the ladies of the congregation. Outside is a 
world lost in wickedness, ignorant of their exist- 
ence, indifferent to their pretensions, ribald in 
profanity and vulgar through vice. For all this 
the club-churecb, as an institution, bas no con- 
cern. It might, like Korah and his company, be 
swallowed up in the bowels of the earth and the 
world would never wiss it. 

Is it a wonder that men“of honor stand aloof 
from organized Christianity when they detect this 
departure from the Christ-idea in the constitution 
of the churches? With traditiona] Christian men 
the eclub-church is popular. They bide away in 
such congregations, where their. pew-rent, the 
major part, if not the whole of their outlay, serves 
as a premium of soul insurance for the future. 
Generous they may be as individuals, but they 
have no just conceptions of their obligations to 
the world as integers of a church, making an in- 
stitution personal with the embodiment of the 
personality of Christ. The tide of charchliness 
in all our great cities is setting this way. Society 
floats upon it. 

And yet not all Christians are club Christians. 
There are even in club-churches many men who 
see eye to eye in this matter. They stand for 
Christ and their fellow men. They do what they 
can to make the church a power against seifish- 
ness and sin, a dispensary”of healing and help, a 
refuge for the weary anda howe for the wanderer. 
They rejoice to serve Christ in the least of bis 
brethren. Their characters soon come to com- 
mand the world’s reverence; their lives are re- 
freshed with the world’s gratitude, and their 
deaths are mourned as the world’s loss. Infidelity 
awards them the tribute of sincerity; poverty, by 
its incessant appeals, recognizes their charity, and 
even club-churches cannot withhold a measure of 
praise. Let men of honor, who mean what they 
say and say what they mean, be more discrimi- 
nating in their denunciation. There are those in 
every community who believe in Christ’s idea of 
the church and regret the social selfishness of 
religious clubs. 


NOTES. 

Our Turkish Correspondent, in bis usual lucid and 
direct way, sketches this week another of the varying 
phases which the Eastern Question has assumed. 
Between the Greek Question, the Bulgarian Question, 
and the Armenian Question, Eastern politics threaten 
to become as hopelessly complicated as those of the 
average South American republic. Mr. Cook’s article 
upon the Tenement House question pointedly pre- 
sents the evils of the present system, and the methods 
which ought to be adopted for its reformation. There 
is no doubt that to the tenement houses of New York 
we owe much of the crime and nearly all the squalor 
and misery of this city, and until they are reformed 
no lasting good can be accomplished in the condition 
of the suffering poor. In the “ Hints for Home Read- 
ing’’ three contributors give a leaf out of their expe- 
rienve. That of Mr. Ambrose, our Chicago Corre- 
spondent, will be read with interest by those who are 
specially concerned with the problem, “How to 
make children read good books.” Mr. Beecher’s 
sermon this week sketches the possibilities of regen- 
erated buman nature; the letter of a Sunday-schoo!l 
teacher in the column of correspondence gives a 
broad application to the recent Sunday-school lesson 
on swearing; the review of ‘‘ Mary Carpenter,” by a 
prominent Congregational minister in this city, tells 
the story ofa life of self-sacrifice and devotion; and 
the story, ‘‘ The Changeable Princess,” in Our Young 
Folks, by Mr. Hamiiton W. Mabie, combines delicate 
fancy with a moral which is not less useful because it 
is so subtle and evasive. 


An inquiring friend asks us whether the following 
statement in the * Examiner and Chronicle” is cor- 
rect: ‘The churches of Christ, as constituted in the 
New Testament, were composed of baptized believ- 
ers, i. e., of persons immersed on their own profession 
of faith. This bas always been the belief of Baptists, 
and the best Pedo-baptist scholarship now admits 
that such is the fact.” We can best answer the ques- 
tion Yankee fashion, by asking some otbers, to which 
we hope the “ Examiner and Chronicle” will reply, 
and the substance of its reply, or the whole of it if it 
is brief, we shall furnish to our readers: 1. Did Christ 
ever explicitly declare baptism, water-baptism of any 
kind, of itself pre-requisite to becoming a member of 
his church; if s0, where? 2. Did either of the Apostles 
ever explicitly declare water baptism pre-requisite 
to admission to the church; if so, where? 3. If neither 
Christ nor any of his Aposties made such a declaration, 
where did any branch of the Christian church get its 


authority to attach to Christian fellowship a condi- 
tion not attached by the explicit teaching of the New 
Testament? 


The Rev. Mr Ross argues through a column and a 
half of the “ Advance” to prove that his brother min- 
ister, the pastor of the church of Traverse City, Mich., 
cannot lawfully solemnize marriages, because he was 
ordained by the church without advice of council. 
“We concede,” he says, ‘the undoubted right and 
power of a local church to ordain its pastor, as against 
prelatical and Presbyterian ordination.” But he 
happens not to have known of a case within the last 
hundred years in which a local church has ordained 
a pastor witbout first asking the advice of neighbor- 
ing churches, and he therefore concludes that the 
neighboring churches havea right to be asked. Be. 
cause Congregational churches generally avail them- 
selves of the privilege of getting the advice of neigh- 
boring churches therefore the neighboring churches 
bave acquired a right to impose their advice. This 
argument needs no other refutation than its mere 
statement in a paragraph; it is only when it is stated 
in acolumn and a half that it bas any plausibility. 

Our readers will be glad to know the opinions ofa 
Chinaman on the condition and prospects of his coun- 
trymen in this country. Mr. Jee Gam is a man whose 
intelligence and character are attested by his official 
position as court interpreter in San Francisco, and 
by the fact that he isin the employ of the American 
Missionary Association. This Association is doing a 
noble work among the Chinese on the Pacific Coast. 
It reports 12 Christian schools, 21 teachers and 1,490 
pupils enrolled. During the year, 84 Chinese have 
given evidence of conversion and 137 have ceased 
from idolatry. The Congregational Asaociation of 
Christian Chinese is under the care of the teachers of 
the American Missionary Association, and the condi- 
tions of admission to it are the same as those upon 
which members are received tothe churches. It now 
numbers 198 members, 44 of whom were received the 
past year. These remain for six months or more 
under instruction and are afterwards received into 
membership in the Congregational churches where 
they reside. 


We doubt the report of the “ Baptist,” that the 
Romish Church in New York city is about to propose 
to the Board of Education to take their parochial 
school-houses and the “ Brothers” as teachers in the 
schools. The Board of Education know nothing of 
the plan, which has been proposed before and wil! 
have to be proposed several times again before the 
American community accept it. The American peo- 
ple propose to select and appoint, as well as com- 
mission all the teachers whose salaries they pay. 


Mr. Ingersoll has adopted the short and easy method 
with antagonists which has been in great favor with 
controversalists of all ages: define your opponent’s 
doctrine for him and then ridicule your own definition. 
* Whoever is quit growing,” he says, “ heis orthodox.” 
And then he opens a sharp fire on what most men call 
“old fogyism,” but what he dubs “orthodoxy.” But 
Mr. Moody’s fire on having quit growing is far more 
effective than Mr. lngersoll’s. 


To the Democrats’ dinner in honor of Washington's 
Birthday, heid at the Parker House, Boston, General 
Butler’s camp followers, dining at the same time at 
Young’s, sent word that ** Barkis is willin’.”” This is 
a small straw, but it may show large wheat. 


The expenses of Lord Ramsay at the Liverpool 
election the other day are reported to have been 
$65,000; and yet we are asked to believe that corrup- 
tion is a specialty of the Republic, and that politics 
are purein England. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—I see on page 3%, Christian Union of Jan. 14, 1880, an ar- 
ticle founded on what Dr. Woods bas said on disposition. 
Now, Mr. Beecher, I can’t believe that,it is my duty as a 
Christian to humble myself to an envious, jealous and over- 
bearing professor of religion that takes delight in nothing 
so much as crossing or, if possible, humbling me and that 
would only answer my overtures of kindness by fresh annoy- 
ances. 

If all men were brave enough to hate themselves for im- 
posing upon one that would not resent it that might do. 
But you koow, Mr. Beecher, that it is characteristic of a 
cowardly nature to add insult to injury if it can do it with- 
outfear. What could be more scathing than the words of the 
Saviour to his mean enemies? Now do please set me right if 
Lam wrong in this, for such articles make me feel uneasy, 
and I do want to be right. Please answer one who has been 
abused. . INQUIRING FRIEND. 

Read your New Testament again and you will see that 
Christ’s indignation was never in one single instance 
aroused by wrong or indignity heaped upon himself; only 
by wrongs inflicted upon others. He did not, however, 
humble himself to those who were insulting him, he treated 
them with quiet dignity; when brought before Pilate and 
Herod he answered not a word, except in so far as it was 
necessary to remove misapprehension of his character and 
purpose; but he neither showed nor felt resentment. 
** Love your enemies; bless them that curse you; do good 
to them that hate you and pray for them which despite- 
fully use you and persecute you. For if ye love them 
which love you, what reward have ye! do not even the 
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publicans the same? Be ye therefore perfect even as your 
Father which is in heaven is perfect.” 

—The following statements are from the California ** Cbris- 
tian Advocate”: “ England has less than forty million Cbris- 
tians at home, and more than fifty million Mohammedans 
abroad. The latter are active in propagating their religion; 
they are earnest missionaries, and marvelously successful, 
though without any real priesthood.” What inspires the 
zeal of these Mohammedan missionaries? What is the motive 
power? If they were Christians we should say, love for 
Christ ; but I confess I am at a loss to understand how a peo- 
ple who have no Christ are held to ‘activity in propagating 
their religion.” E. M. T. 

N. San JUAN, Nev. Co., Cal. 

All men act from mixed motives. In all religious zeal, 
however genuine, there will be found some alloy of selfish- 
ness, ambition or party spirit; but in all permanent relig- 
ious zeal there will be found a greater or less admixture of 
genuine unselfish devotion to some grand truth. The Mo- 
hammedan religion arose at a time of great corruption 
and universal idolatry ; that which inspired its enthusiasm 
was faith in the one only true God: a spirit of power and 
holiness, though not of tenderness or love; and this was 
accompanied with an iconoclastic hatred of every form of 
idolatry. Mohammedism has prospered only in idolatrous 
lands, and there it deserved to prosper. Christianity em- 
braces all that Mohammedism embraces, namely, faith in 
the unity and spirituality of God, but adds to it that por- 
traiture of God afforded in the life and sacrifices of Jesus 
Christ. Mohammedism says, ‘‘God is;’’ Christianity 
says, ‘‘God is Love.” In Mobammedism, undoubtedly, 
there is a large admixture, larger than in Christian mis- 
sions, of self-seeking and ambition. 

—Does your statement that the New Testament “ sets aside 
no part of the Old Testament as obsolete and useless’” 
hold good in the case of the Old Testament law, * An eye for 
an eye,” etc.? Is not that principle of conduct“ set aside ”’ 
by Christ? 

DETROIT, Mich. 

Last week’s paper contained a report of the following 
incident: A man received a lampooning valentine from an 
old enemy; he was so angry that he got a pistol, met his 
enemy on the street and shot him, and is now awaiting 
trial for murder. Now, if one had met this man with 
murderous purpose set, and had said to him, ‘‘ Well, you 
received a lampooning valentine from your enemy; now, 
instead of shooting him, come with me and get a better 
valentine and send him what you got,’’ and thus divert 
bim from a murderous to a comparatively harmless re- 
venge, it would have been doing good service, and it would 
have been wiser than attempting all at once to instill into 
such a nature the full spirit of Christian forgiveness. ‘‘An 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,”’ is still a good law for 
those men who are incapable of any higher or better one. 
Give no worse than you have got, will doto start with, 
then you can go on from that to the higher principle, 
‘*Love your enemies. Do good to those that hate you.” 


—There has been much discussion to-day in Sabbath-school 


- ona question which I wish you would answer in your “ In- 


quiring Friends."’ Can one be “ pure in heart” or spirit who 
is not a believer in Jesus Christ as represented in the Bible? 
That is, are noother than Christians * pure in heart’’’ May 
not the “ pure in beart,’’ spoken of in the Sermon on the 
Mount, apply to Jew, Mohammedan, infidel, Hindoo and 
Christian? If you will answer the question it may do many 
good. Very respectfully, w.c. H. 

PORT CRESCENT, Mich. 

Purity in spirit is not synonymous with faith in Christ; 
but faith in Christ is the road by which we attain purity 
in spirit. No man attains in this life absolute or perfect 
purity. A Jew, a Mohammedan, a Hindoo,a Christian 
may attain a certain relative degree of purity. Looking 
at life largely, it is certainly true that no religion has pro- 
duced any approximation to such purity in spirit either in 
the individual or the community as bas been produced by 
the Christian religion. 

—] May we have the series of articles on Reading, with the 
List for Library, in an Extra? We value them and would 
like them in that convenient form for future reference. I 
dislike to cut my papers, as after we finish them they are re- 
read in Iliinois and Kansas. 

2. In Union for Jan. 2lst you say: “ The best novels can be 
had from ten to fifteen cents each.”’ Is thereany place where 
any boo«se from Mrs, Stowe, Mrs. Whitney, Miss Warner, and 
writers of that class, can be procured at that price? There 
are some books of that class 1 would like to read, and hardly 
care to purchase at from $1.00 to $2.00. H, E. R. 
N. Nassau, N. Y. 

1. It is possible that they may be published in pamphlet 
form. 

2. Only the English novels are published at so cheap 
prices. A fifteen-cent novel could give no adequate copy- 
right to the author. 


BroLocy.—It is not easy to say what is the best book or 
what are the best books on biology; the subject is a large 
one, and everything depends on the condition of the scholar 
and the phase of biology which he wishes to study. Some 
of the best books on the subject are inthe German and are 
not translated. Of the English treatises, the following are 
among the first in rank: 

Carpenter.—Zoology. Henry G. Bohn. - 

Gray.—Darwiniana. Appleton, N. Y. 

Darwin.—Origin of Species. 

Descent of Man. 

Fisk, J.—Darwinianism and Other Essays. Macmillan. 

Foster.—Physiology. Macmillan. 

Ward, L. F.—History of the Development of the Human 

Race. Stern & Co., Phila. 

Quain.—Anatomy. Longmans, Greene & Co., London. 

Beale.—Protopiasm. Lindsay & Biackston, Phila. 

Huxiley.—Lay Sermons, &c. 

Packard.—Zoology. Holt & Co., N. Y. 

Owen.—Comparative Anatomy and Physiology. Longmans, 

Greene & Co., London, 
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A MOTIVE. 


By Susan M, Day. 
OME trifling act of small self-sacrifice — 
Large to her littleness—the child had done, 
Then sought reward in smile of mother’s eyes. 
These eyes grew dim, and this the praise she won: 
‘* You have pleased God, my child!” 


A shadow falls across the eager brow; 

White lids down drop o’er eyes of angel blue; 
Trembles the mouth, the glad voice falters now— 
‘* I did not do it to please God, but you! 

I cannot see his face!’ 


Ab! lives there one who, with cold chiding, could 
Rebuke such weakness of the tender heart ? 
Whence comes a knowledge of God’s Fatherhood 
Which does not first in mother’s loving start / 
Through earth’s pure loves to God's! 


Then will God be displeased that I, too, find 
Great joy in that I please thee whom I love 
Most upon earth, nor always lift half-blind 
And dazzled eyes to things, unseen, above, 
When God seems far away? 


Each upward step brings me more near the height 
Which thy great nobleness, dear love, has gained! 
I know God sent this thought that so I might 
Climb where my weakness else had ne’er attained, 
And so, nearer to him. 


THE ARMENIAN QUESTION. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT }. 


“YY 7 E have had a Greek question and a Bulgarian 

question, and have, as yet, finished with neither 
ofthem. We have now an Armenian question, which 
is more difficult and complicated than either of the 
others, but which is already pressing for a settlement, 
and is likely to become prominent during the present 
year. Europe does not trouble herself about the 
Christian nations of the East so long as they are 
silent, but when they begin to cry out Iustily for help 
they are sure, sooner or later, to obtain a hearing. 
The Armenians seem at last to have found out this 
secret, and for two years they have not ceased to pro- 
claim their griefs to the world. They have shown no 
little courage in boldly asserting their rights in Con- 
stantinople itself—one editor has been beaten to death 
and another is now in prison. The Patriarch himself 
has not only pressed the wrongs of his people un- 
ceasingly upon the attention of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, but he has besieged the embassies aud appealed 
to Europe; a very different policy from that pursued by 
the Greek Patriarch, who never ceases to proclaim his 
ardent devotion to the Sultan, and the undying love 
which every Greek has for the Turkish Government. 
It may be questioned whether the Turks themselves 
have not more respect for bold abuse than for hypo- 
critical flattery. At any rate, they have refused to 
accept the often-repeated resignation of the Armenian 
Patriarch, in spite of his boldness. 

There are now many indications of the willingness 
of England to listen to the cry of the Armenians and 
do something in their behalf, but it is difficult to see 
what can be done. The Armenians are scattered all 
over Asia Minor, and their Catolicos, or spiritual 
chief, resides in Russia, where there is also a very 
large Armenian population. There is but one small 
province in Turkey—that of Van—where they are in 
the majority. They number 150,000 at least in Con- 
stantinople. It was easy to establish a Kingdom of 
Greece or of Bulgaria, but where can Europe hope to 
found a Kingdom of Armenia? Russia is not likely to 
consent to give up her Armenian provinces, and if the 
Vilayets of Van, Erzeroom and Trebizond were 
formed into an Armenian Principality, the Armenian 
minority would not be able to maintain itself without 
foreign aid against the Kurds and Turks, even if they 
were protected by Europe against the Sultan. Such 
an Armenia would be, practically, a Russian province, 
unless England should take possession of the rest of 
Asia Minor, in which case she might wish for an 
Armenian Kingdom between her and the Russian 
frontier. Under such circumstances, it would, no 
doubt, attract a very large Armenian population from 
Russia as well as from Asia Minor. 

It is more probable, however, that England will not 
attempt to hold Asia Minor, but will seek to establish 
a good government there, either under the Sultan or 
under some other sovereign. In this case, it would be 
of the greatest advantage to have an Armenian popu- 
lation scattered all over the country, for in them 
would lie the chief hope of regenerating it. This 
would probably be the best solution of the question 
for the Armenians themselves, and they might, in the 
end, become the dominant race in Asia Minor. With 
all their good qualities, and they have many, the 


Anatolian Turks, even now that they are masters, seem 
to be a decaying race, with little energy or force of 
character. They are chiefly remarkable for their pa- 
tient endurance of whatever befalls them; and, under 
a good government, the Armenians would get on with 
them far more harmoniously than they would with the 
Greeks—who number about 1,000,000 in Asiatic Turkey, 
including the islands. The Turks and Armenians 
even now understand each other far better than any 
other two races in the East, and might live together 
in perfect harmony under a Christian king or under 
the Sultan, if his government could be really trans- 
formed from religious despotism to a civil government 
in sympathy with the spirit of the age. 

However this great question may finally be solved, 
the Armenians are as well worth the sympathy and 
support of Europe as any race in the Ottoman Empire. 
There is probably no purely Asiatic race on the conti- 
nent which is so capable of comprehending and appro- 
priating the civilization of Europe. Their political his- 
tory goes back to the earliest ages of the world, and 
although, surrounded as they were by powerful and war- 
like nations, they never attained great power, they 
maintained their national existence with wonderful! 
tenacity under the most adverse circumstances. They 
were converted to Christianity in the fourth century by 
the preaching of St. Gregory the Enlightener, and have 
maintained their faith to this day in spite of almost 
1500 years of persecution and oppression, in spite of 
conquest and dispersion. They seem to cling to their 
nationality and their religion as tenaciously as the 
Jews themselves. The great body of the nation stil! 
belongs to the Gregorian church. But few were ever 
induced to unite with the Greeks under the Empire, 
and comparatively few have been pursuacded, since the 
Turkish conquest, to join the Catholic or Protestant 
churches, 

The American Board never acted more wisely than 
when it selected the Armenian nation as the most 
promising field of missionary labor in Asiatic Turkey. 
This selection was not made because the Armenians 
were the lowest and most degraded race in Turkey, 
but because they were the most hopeful and their 
church the least corrupted. It was not the intention 
to divide or destroy this church, but to reform and 
spiritualize it. Under Turkish rule the Armenians had 
been reduced to great poverty and ignorance, various 
doctrinal errors had crept into the church, and in the 
struggle for physical life religious formalities had 
largely taken the place of spiritual Christianity. But 
there was every reason to believe that with the revival 
of learning, the circulation of the B" ic and the preach- 
ing of spiritual truth the church vould be revived, and 
spiritualization become a new and living center of 
Christian influence among the Mohammedan races of 
the Empire. This expectation has not been altogether 
disappointed. Unhappily the ecclesiastical authorities 
at Constantinople failed to comprehend the motives 
which brought the missionaries to Turkey, and by 
violent persecution forced upon them the organization 
of a separate Protestant church; but the Armenians 
now see their mistake, and the time may not be far 
distant when it will be wise to give up this separate 
organization and return to the original plan. The 
Gregorian church has already made great progress 
toward spiritual life; persecution has ceased, and the 
Patriarch himself is a Christian man who sees that the 
great danger of his church is not from the work of the 
missionaries but from the rapid spread of Atheism. 
The chief opposition to the missionaries now comes 
from this atheistical class, who have learned just 
enough of modern science to imagine that the rejec- 
tion of Christianity is an evidence of superior wisdom. 
These men are generally enthusiastic patriots, and 
they have yet to learn that Atheism is an instrument 
of destruction like a rifled cannon, but that it can 
never rebuild anything permanent in place of what it 
destroys. There are, of course, occasional contro- 
versies between the missionaries and the Armenians, 
Protestants as well as Gregorians, arising out of mis- 
takes or misapprehensions on the one side or the 
other, but in general it is true that the missionaries 
feel the most sincere interest in everything which 
affects the Armenian people, and rejoice in the oppor- 
tunity of working with them, and the Armenians ap- 
preciate their efforts and are grateful for all that they 
have done to aid in the work of enlightening the na- 
tion and reviving the spiritual life of the church. 

We have now undoubtedly reached a most important 
crisis in the political history of this nation, and the 
most trying feature of the crisis for them is the fact 
that they can do but little for themselves. Their fate 
will depend upon circumstances over which they have 
no control, but which are connected with ‘‘ British in- 
terests,”’ ‘‘the unholy ambition of Russia,” ‘‘ the bal- 
ance of power,” ‘‘the integrity of the Ottoman Empire,” 
and ‘‘Moslem fanaticism.” While these forces are 
contending in the air above them, the Armenians them- 
selves are left as a prey to the Kurds, Circassians and 
Turks, and are not even allowed to arm themselves 
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to defend thelr own lives and property. In the 
Van Vilayet they are dying of famine. Everywhere 
they are treated as a subject race, and the Government 
gives them scant protection in return for the oppres- 
sive taxes which they pay. They can only cry out for 
mercy. ‘They are not in a position where it is possible 
for them to strike a blow for liberty. Thousands of 
families have taken refuge in Russia, and if the present 
state of things is prolonged thousands more will fol- 
low. Not that they are satisfied with Russia, but that 
they cannot exist in Turkey. If, on the other hand, 
there is a decided change in their favor they will come 
back from Russia, and the whole nation will rise rapidy 
in influence. Asa nation they are naturally sober, in- 
dustrious, and frugal. Tbey know the value of educa- 
tion, and, so far as my observation goes, are as capa- 
ble of distinguishing themselves as scholars, as young 
men in America. There is no reason why the Arme- 
nian nation should not take a higher position in the 
future than it has ever taken in the past, and in their 
efforts to attain this end they will no doubt have the 
full sympathy of all Americans. 

Since my last letter the case of the Turkish Khodja 
Achmet has taken a very serious turn. The English 
Government interfered in his behalf, and the resistance 
of the Turkish Government led to a temporary suspen- 
sion of diplomatic relations. The difficulty has finally 
been arranged, but in a manner which cannot be at all 
satisfactory to the English Government. Inthe matter 
of religious liberty the Sultan has yielded nothing. He 
has taken pains to say so in a special note to Sir Henry 
Layard. This declares that the Sultan has commuted 
the punishment of the Khodja simply out of regard to 
the English Government; that his arrest and the sen- 
tence of death were just and proper, and that the par- 
tial pardon granted in his case is not to be taken as a 
precedent. It also justifies the arrest of Dr. Koelle 
and the seizure of his manuscripts. The Minister of 
police, Hafiz Pacha, whose removal was demanded 
by Sir Henry Layard, has, on the contrary, been pro- 
moted, and decorated with the highest class of the Med- 
jidié. This pointed affront drew out a very strong 
article from the editor of the ‘‘ Levant Herald,” and 
this bas been replied to by the suppression of the paper 
and the expulsion of the editor from the Empire. It 
can hardly be said, under these circumstances, that the 
Sublime Porte has manifested any more wisdom than 
liberality, and it can hardly be supposed that its action 
will be overlooked by the English Government. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, Jan. 30, 1880, 


EVERY-DAY PROBLEMS. 
THE TENEMENT-HOUSE QUESTION.—I. 
By Josera Cook. 

What are your views upon the tenement-hbouse question, 
and the problem of improving tbe condition of the dwellings 
of the poorer classes in our great cities’ What do you con- 
sider the remedy for existing evils, and how would you set 
about applying it? 

r La remedy for the evils of death-traps and fever- 

dens in city slums will not be found in any one 
measure, but must come from a combination of sys- 
tematized efforts on the part of church, press, State 
governments, capitalists and benevolent associations, 
and especially from self-help by working men. We 
must go about from house to house doing good per- 
sonally, and not by proxy. In Boston and New York 
the mass of Christians in what are called cultivated 
and fashionable circles are very negligent of the duty 
of personally visiting the poor. The newspapers occa- 
sionally pay some attention to the dwellings of the 
poor, but alone are an insufficient force to agitate pub- 
lic sentiment to the necessary degree. If ever there 
is to be a hurricane aroused in the thoughts of the 
people as to the evils of the tenement-house system, 
we must commence with personal visitation and then 
call upon the pulpit to preach and the press to thun- 
der—not every week, but as Providence gives the op- 
portunity. 

The duty of the church I put first always, because, as 
I have just said, personal visitation is the logical and 
probably would be the chronological antecedent of any 
proper awakening of public sentiment on the theme 

by the assistance of the press. But the church cannot 
do the work alone. One of the first errors to be avoid- 
ed is the theory that any one of the social, legal or 
industrial forces will be sufficient, acting alone. You 
often find reformers who wish the municipal govern- 
ment to do everything, and others who are sure the 
capitalists can effect a change, and others who declare 
that the working man must act alone. My conviction 
is that there must be a long pull and a strong pull and 
4 pull all together, or we shall never bring the slums 
out of the slough. 

It was in 1873 that the Lord Provost of the city of 
Glasgow—Sir James Watson—suggested that the city 
authorities should devote sixpence on the pound of its 
annual rates to the improvement of the dwellings of the 


cents on the dollar. It was agreed by the corporation 
to do this, and the result has proved it to be good 
economy. The slums of Glasgow had been sardine 
boxes for centuries. People were housed at the rate 
of a thousand to the acre. The city bought and de- 
molished about seven millions’ worth of property, and, 
in place of the old rookeries, erected new dwellings on 
the most improved plan. The result has been a finan- 
cial success. The amelioration of the condition of the 
poor has been extraordinarily great, considering that 
Glasgow is so crowded acity. The large expense no 
one regrets. A discussion in the British Association 
first incited Glasgow to this reform, and the Associa- 
tion itself had been stirred up to action by the example 
and efforts of the late Prince Consort—who first erected 
model cottages in London in the Great Exhibition 
year of 185l1—and by George Peabody and Sir Sydney 
Waterlow. 

In connection with the aid that State governments 
can give to the reform of tenement houses ought to be 
mentioned Boards of Health. New York has recently 
required her Board of Health to give answers to cer- 
tain questions bearing upon this subject. I regard 
Official questions thus propounded and to be answered 
by the best experts as one of the best means of obtain- 
ing unimpeachable information of the actual character 
of the evils with which we are proposing to grapple. 
The exhibition of approved models for tenement houses 
and the experimental erection of new structures are 
fairly within the fleld of action of city governments, 
and yet probably that field will never be occupied until 
public sentiment has been aroused by the appeals of 
church and press. 

As to the work of capitalists and philanthropic asso- 
ciations, we ought to take counsel from the record of 
Geoge Peabody, Sir Sydney Waterlow, and of the efforts 
of Prince Albert, which the poet Tennyson eulogizes. 
When in London I studied with great interest the 
**Peabody Buildings,”’ and thought them the noblest 
American work I saw abroad. The Columbia Buildings, 
erected by the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, seem to me to 
be superior to those erected with the Peabody Fund and 
also to those of the Artisans’ Dwelling Improvement 
Company, of which Sir Sydney Waterlow is the chair- 
man. Yet these three undertakings, which have sub- 
stituted cheap and healthy houses for costly fever dens 
are, after all, very likely to prove to be good paying 
property. The Peabody buildings pay from five to 
seven per cent. interest upon the outlay for their erec- 
tion. It seems only reasonable to suppose that good 
houses for the poor of our American seaboard towns 
and of our great inland cities would prove equally 
remunerative. The great trouble is that in America 
we are not crowded enough yet to know our ultimate 
danger from crowding. We can fly to our mountains, 
or go to the seashore; we can bear a Russian plague 
or a Memphis pestilence, we are so elastic-and hope- 
ful; and our unoccupied land is so vast in area that 
we forget that one-fifth of our population lives in cities 
and that their government is a central problem of 
the management of this great Republic. If cities are 
allowed to become social cancers through the neglect 
of the condition of the poor who dwell in them, the 
evils of socialism and communism will be greatly in- 
tensified through the discontent of the working classes 
and their environment by circumstances which prevent 
the proper education of their children. 

Intervention by capitalists ought not to be confined 
to the erection of improved lodging houses merely; 
for besides the great tenement houses in the city itself 
the poor need cheap homes in the vicinity of great 
towns. I oppose all tenement houses of the old style; 
but the model lodging house is a very widely differ- 
ent thing from the condemned tenement house, which 
is the tyrant horror of civilization. In cities one class 
of the poor must always live near their work, and for 
this percentage of the workers suitable lodging houses 
should be provided within the limits of the city. The 
poorest of the poor will not go beyond the city limits 
in New York, nor will they do it in Boston. The 
thought of some merchants is that the whole island 
of New York will ultimately become what London now 
is—a place of shops, with all poor quarters crowded 
out. It is the dream of Boston that the whole penin- 
sula will some day be covered with stately buildings 
devoted to trade; but it is probable that both on the 
peninsula of Boston and the island of Manhattan there 
will always be a poor resident population. Fifty or 
a hundred years to come—just as to-day—the poor will 
be obliged to live near their work. They cannot afford 
to go out of the city to live, and for that class there 
must be provided dwellings under good sanitary regu- 


lations. 
Philanthropists, however, ought to discuss the topic 


of cheap houses near cities as well as the establishment 
of model lodging houses within the municipal limits. 
Land in the vicinity of cities is increased in value 
by being parceled out; not among squatters, but in 
streets, and squares, and little plots. Under good man- 


poor. This was a tax of something more than two 


agement of some philanthropic association, the work- 
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ing men should be encouraged to own homes of their 
own near our cities. The class that will go beyond 
the city limits, and are in receipt of a moderate income, 
might readily obtain these if adequately helped by cap- 
italists, and such workingmen become the safest por- 
tion of the voting part of the laboring class. The 
way to diffuse respect for property is to diffuse prop- 
erty itself. 


HINTS FOR HOME READING. 
By THREE CONTRIBUTORS. 
BOOKS FOF USE. 


TARTING with the Bible, the sacred and profane 
dictionaries unabridged, a cyclopwedia, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Macaulay, Dickens and a few other 
standard books on hand, I make the periodical beok 
columns stand between me and the flood of volumes 
published. I never miss the book notices in a journal: 
I glance through them all; the reviews in The Chris- 
tian Union I read. Often in this way I get all I care 
to know of a book; if a title or brief notice excites my 
curiosity, or I think I want more than a synopsis of it, 
I jot its name down in a memorandum book. and, when 
I am in a general book store, call for it and sit down 
with it long enough to see whether it is worth buying. 
But the books which a generation or more has approved 
are s® numerous that I am not greedy for new covers, 
except in the lines of scientific discovery. 

Having selected my books, I let them take care of 
themselves. IL get get them to use, and find that steady 
soiling is a familiarity that does not breed contempt 
between us. I have no books too good for the chil- 
dren to use. The little folks read them first by the 
pictures, and go back to study them as old friends 
when they have learned to read. I find a five-year-old 
interested in a volume of the cyclopedia and, with its 
cats for a pamp-handle, drawing a great deal of abid- 
ing knowledge out of the older folks. 

As to ‘“‘what tq read,’ I have but two rules, and 
they have come into use without any special stady. 
I simply look back and see what my experience has 
been, and find tbat I have read, first, what I wanted 
to know about; second, what I wanted to write like. 
As a foundation of Saxon strength, clearness and quo- 
tations that hit the world aptest, I read the Bible as a 
literary work, Shakespeare and Bunyan; for elaborate 
elegance of diction, Macanlay’s essays, or a Plymouth 
sermon; for humor, Dickens; for corrective, ‘‘ Junius.” 
Yet, not so much for what they say as for the spirit 
they impart; they set small craft afloating the way 
their breezes blow. 

I find it good to begin and end the day with a book; 
solid reading in. the morning, after ten minutes with a 
daily paper, and livater reading in the evening. And 
reading aloud by -.yself [ find leaves matter and man- 
ner with me more distinctly than silent reading. 

**To get children to read good books,” I put them 
into the infant Sunday-school at four years; read to 
them the little papers and cards they get there; read, 
or relate, tothem Bible stories, and others, as being 
contained in books where they can find many more, I 
tell them, as soon as they have learned to read. This 
begets a desire to learn howto read. Then I teach 
them (that is, my ‘‘ better-half ” does) to read the Bible 
before they are sent to school. I find that then, after 


book they have first learned to read in, they will pick 
it up as a playmate and read ifs stories for amusement. 
A little later, I give them:free range through those 
** yarns” so broad there is no danger of their believing 
them—*‘‘ Crusoe,” ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” and Gulliver’s 
Travels.” I then find no trouble in engaging children 
of nine to twelve yeurs in history, travel and biography 
written for them, especially if I talk, or rather get 
them to talk about the contents and let them teach me 
some new facts. A boy of ten years who cannot be in- 
duced to sit down and eat up Dickens’s “‘ Child’s His- 
tory of England,” Abbott’s volumes of early American 
history, etc., has one or two parents at fuult. I keep 
them clear of bad bookg, and supplied with good ones; 
I use a public library and make their selections—books 
in which they take such interest that they put faith in 
my choice. They never see a ‘‘Dime Novel,” ‘“‘Ledger,” 
etc., and, so far as possible, I keep them from children 
likely to read ‘‘trash.”" Familiar science I read to 
them in mild doses. I read to a boy of eight, par‘s of 
Winchell’s ‘‘ Sketches of Creation,” with running com- 
ments, and he had so much to tell his playmates that 
they thought him a prodigy; but almost any child 
would feed on the same. At ten that boy has read all 
the books here favorably mentioned for children; and, 
among others, Taylor’s ‘‘ Boys of Other Countries,” 
Bonner’s, Coffin’s and Higginson’s Uuited States his- 
tory books, *‘Swiss Family Robinson,” ‘‘ Tales from 
Shakespeare,”’ some of Abbott's ‘‘American Pioneers,” 
Stanley's ‘‘ Dark Continent,” etc., etc.; his sister of 
fourteen, much more in that line, and on into the 


affectionate reading of Rolfe's edition of Shakespeare’s 


school, with a Bible always in the sitting-room, as the . 
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plays. And from these I select some of their school 
declamations. I calculate that in their taste for good 


literature these children are grounded safe. 

I do not much study ‘‘to preserve the results of 
reading,’’ beyond the molding or suggestion I get from 
it as I go slowly and refiectingly along, and what mem- 
ory naturally preserves. From an author who is spe- 
cially thoughtful, pointed in putting things, and widely 
accepted as authority in thought or morals, I some- 
times copy kernels into a thin book, which I slip into 
a side pocket as areserve for review and thought while 
traveling bytrain. I have tried more extensive * crib- 
bing,”’ and found it waste time, and paper seldom after 
recurred to. J. C., AMBROSE. 

EVANSTON, 


SHAKESPEARF FOR CHILDREN. 
Editors Christian Union: 

I should /ike to answer every one of the questions 
about home reading. However, that would be to abuse 
the privilege you have given. You ask any reader, 
from his limited experience, to tell you ‘‘ How to get 
children to read good books.”’ 

Arrange the evening readings around the library 
table with more reference to the special needs of chil- 
dren. There are certain grounds in literature on which 
parent and child can meet in common. Take, for in- 
stance, certain portions of Bancroft’s ‘‘ United States” 
—those parts of it which describe the early settlement 
and exploration of our country ; you will find that they 
hold alike the attention of young and old. Try, also, 
bits of Parkman’s series, ‘‘ Pioneers of France in the 
New World,” ‘‘ The Jesuits in North America in the 
Seventeenth Century,” ‘‘ The Diseovery of the Great 
West,” “The Old Régime in Canada,”’ and then go on 
to anecdotes of later American history. Supplement 
the outlines of English history with striking fragments 
from Walter Scott’s novels; they will serve better 
than anything else to fix certain historical facts on the 
childish memory. These are but hints ; it is easy to 
go on when one has once begun. 

In reading for young children never forget that you 
are to act as interpreter between them and an author. 
Simplify as you go along, substituting an easy word 
for a hard one, a short one for a long one, and omit- 
ting at discretion, but always trying for the best word 
you can muster at such short notice, and striving al- 


~ Ways to keep the writer’s style as unmutilated as pos- 


sible. In this way there is but little good reading 
which you cannot bring within grasp of the childish 
understanding. 

There is Shakespeare! the greatest name in all liter- 
ature. At first thought his writings seem a great way 
removed from the youthful eomprehension; and yet 
my own experience has proved that it is possible so to 
interpret him that even a little child may appropriate 
him. 

Take, for instance, ‘‘ The Tempest,” which is nothing 
more nor less than one of the most bewitching fairy 
tales ever written, quite as wonderful as anything of 
Hans Christian Andersen's, or the Brothers Grimm, or 
in the *‘ Arabian Nights.”’ Here you will find a witch, 
a sorceress, a magician with his wand, a deformed 
monster, a cruel and treacherous king, fairies of the 
woods and sea, a powerful spirit of the air, a beautiful 
princess, a brave and handsome prince. It only needs 
a little ingenuity to make this fairy tale of Shake- 
speare’s a prime favorite with the children. I know 
from experience, for I have tried it myself, writing it 
out in prose in the ‘‘ once upon atime” style. It is 
the one story which my little seven-year-old boy never 
tires of hearing over and over. It is the one story for 
which my child-friends ask again and again. I should 
like to try it with some of the bright young readers of 
the Union if it were only possible—I am sure they 
would want to know more about this wonderful 
Shakespeare and his writings. 

By all means read Irving with the children. Among 
American writers he is the one who takes strongest hold 
on the childish imagination. His clear, limpid style is 
good training for the young ear, and one will be amazed 
at the quick appreciation these little ones show of his 
quaint humor. Did you ever see the child that could 
resist the charms of his *‘ Rip Van Winkle,” or “ Le- 
gend of Sleepy Hollow”? They are the best of fairy 
tales. 

A child’s love of the marvelous and exciting is like 
his craving for candy and sweetmeats: it is a taste 
that cannot be ignored. You must indulge it wisely. 
Cater to it with some of Irving’s ‘‘ Tales of a Tray- 
eler,” or selections from his ‘‘ Sketch Book,” and with 
wholesome stories of travel and adventure, Then, as 
an offset to this stimulating reading, make them fa- 
miliar with such exquisite, tender sketches as “‘ Rab 
and his Friends,” and ‘‘ Marjorie Fleming.” It only 
needs atrial of them to prove their fitness for this 
work. 

It is easy to get children to read good books. It 
only needs a iittle ingenuity, a little painstaking, a 
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little giving up of time and pleasure on the part of 
us who are parents. Truly yours, 
H. DeMerir. 
NEW CANAAN, Fairfield Co., Conn. 


READING AND REMEMBERING. 


Having daughters to educate, I have read with in- 
terest the series of articles on Home Reading recently 
published in The Christian Union, but until the article 
by ** Laicus,”’ and the delightful conversation between 
** Laicus ’’ and Mr. Beecher, have not found any method 
of reading adapted to my particular case. What is 
well arid easy for one individual seems utterly imprac- 
ticable and discouraging for another. My conclusion 
is that each should make one for himself, adapted to 
his tastes, interests, means and leisure. 

My husband’s business is such that we can have no 
permanent home; sometimes we live in cities, and 
oftener in obscure, out-of-the-way places where it is 
quite difficult to procure reading matter except through 
the mails. Thus we are often obliged to read in a 
desultory way. Methods of reading are desirable for 
all, yet if circumstances do not allow a regular course 
I say read! read! nevertheless. 

If one’s mind has been dwelling on any subject, 
scientific, religious, poetic, he will inevitably find in 
his newspaper or magazine some fact, thought or fancy 
connected with that subject. Oftentimes it is the first 
thing on which his eye falls as he opens his paper. Let 
him lay that in a niche of the brain, remembering 
where ; the next day some other fact or though, equally 
pertinent to the subject is found in the letter or con- 
versation of a friend: anon, another fact or fancy rel- 
ative to the subject is gleaned from the Sunday ser- 
mon; add this to the others, and so continue till that 
niche of the brain contains an amount of facts, thoughts 
or fancies, as the case may be, which shall make it a 
treasure-box for memory to linger over. 

It seems to me there is fashion in literature as well 
as in ribbons, and the critics and reviewers set the 
fashions as truly as Eugenie ever set them. Now one 
must read and must admire such and suclf authors 
because, forsooth, Mr. So-and-so declares it ‘ quite 
the thing” todo so. One is, so to speak, branded as 
a heretic who dares express a contrary opinion. It is 
hard to get an /onest opinion of an author or book 
from anybody. I remember once to have shocked a 
friend by exclaiming, on rising from the reading of one 
of George Eliot’s books, ‘‘* Daniel Deronda,’ is the 
dreariest and most depressing book I have ever read.” 
‘““Oh!” exclaimed she, ‘‘ Mr. S—— says itis a great 
and wonderful book, and (witheringly) of course he 
knows.” So are the pyramids, thought 1; and felt as 
if one had fallen upon me for daring to have an opinion. 

Very respectfully and gratefully, 
Lucy W. Harris. 

PortsmouTH, N. H., Feb. 10, 1880. 


A CHINAMAN’S STORY. 
By Jer Gam. 

HERE are about 100,000 Chinamen on the Pacific 

coast, many of whom, I think, would very much 
like to stay in America permanently. There are now 
in San Francisco about 600 Chinese females. During 
the past few years they have been coming out more 
frequently than they formerly did, and the increase of 
females shows that they intend to settle. Where the 
men come alone it is with a view of making a little 
money and then going back; but if a man comes with 
his family it means that he intends to stay. They are 
not generally inclined to make America their home, 
because they suffer persecution too much. They say 
they like California, but it is almost in the hands of 
the hoodlums, and so, they say, we don’t bring our 
wives. If our family and children go out into the 
street they will be stoned by these hoodlums. They 
express some pity for the Americans, and say the 
Americans should govern their own country. They say 
Americans ought to make and execute their own laws, 
and not give them into the hands of the Irish and the 
hoodlums generally. They would like to become 
voters, but are not allowed to. They would, if they 
could, vote for the Republicans. I don’t think you 
would find one willing to vote for the workingman’s 
party. 

The Chinese come here to make a fortune and get 
better wages. They are brought over by Companies, 
but every man is free. Some rich Chinese will lend 
them the money to do so, and take interest for it ; but 
they are free to work when they please and for whom 
they please. When they were building the trans-con- 
tinental railroad the Chinese merchant in San Fran- 
cisco would be asked by a contractor: *‘ I want you to 
furnish me with two hundred, or five hundred, laborers. 
We can’t get any in San Francisco.” The Chinese 
merchant sees he can make something out of it, and 
sends a letter to a merchant in Hong Kong, who ad- 
vertises it, and the men who apply to him say: ‘\I 
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want to go, but I have not got the passage money. If 
you will advance me so much I will go to your friend 
in San Francisco, who you say can provide a place for 
me, and will work till I have paid my passage money 
back to him.” The Companies in California look after 
these men, take care of them, bring them inland, and 
set them to work, getting the money back by install- 
ments. 

In the matter of dress, I retain the Chinese costume 
because it is necessary for a missionary to go among 
his people and invite them to his schools, and because 
I have more influence over my people than if I were 
dressed like an American. If a native missionary 
adopts the American costume and goes into Chinatown 
and asks parents to let their children come to his 
school, they say, **Go away! We don’t want our chil- 
dren go there to learn to have his queue cut off and 
adopt American custom.” That is the kind of opposi- 
tion we have to meet. But if I go there in my own 
dress they receive me very cordially, and all of them 
will not mind sendirg their children to school, though 
they are not willing they should learn Christianity. 
That will come by and by. All moves step by step. 
There are a great many young Chinese who are not 
wearing the queue now. 

To reach the Chinese in San Francisco we open 
schools; and a great many come to the mission houses 
where we teach of evenings. Sometimes they are 
crowded more than we can manage. They come with 
the intention only to learn the language; our aim, 
however, is to Christianize them, so we invite them to 
our private meetings, asking them to come to Bible- 
reading to learn the language, and the truth, too, if 
they like, but if we ask them to come to listen to 
preaching they would not come at all; Bible-reading 
they think is to assist them to learn the language. 
They all come Wednesday evening tothe private meet- 
ing, when we have a much larger attendance than on 
school evenings. We have about a hundred scholars 
and eighty classes. It is very hard teaching them, al- 
most one by one. We give five or six minutes to each 
scholar, so we don’t expect they can learn very fast. 
They come in at different hours, from seven up till 
half past eight, and sometimes up to a quarter to nine, 
which is just fifteen minutes before the school closes. 
Then we invite them to go tothe Bible-reading, telling 
them they will learn the language very fast if they do. 
We take the Bible in English—it has been translated 
into the Chinese, but if we take that it is too much 
like preaching from a text and the class say, ‘‘ We 
don’t want to learn Chinese; we had better go home, 
We want to learn the American —the English lan 
guage.”’ So we take the Bible in English, and select a 
chapter or portion, and then read it in English and 
translate it word by word into Chinese. Then when 
we come to a word they want to learn very much, we 
say, ‘** This word is very useful; it can be used this 
way and that way,” and they will then every one draw 
out his pencil and map the word down in their own 
Bibles. Most of them buy Bibles before they get 
through the primer, because they can then get these 
words to keep. Those that have the Bible mark the 
words they have learned in each evening, and the 
others when they get home ask them to lend them their 
Bibles, and read them over and over that they may 
learn thése words in the lesson. The scholars are 
chiefly young men, varying from fifteen to thirty vears 
of age. Altogether there are about 1,000 Christian 
Chinese in California and more than a hundred in 
Oregon. 

Every Christian Chinaman who goes back to China 
becomes a missionary, because as soon as he goes 
home he will be asked to worship his ancestors 
and worship the idols in the temples because of 
the vows made when he first came over. Parents 
will go to the different temples when their sons 
leave, and make vows, saying to the idols, ‘‘ You 
help my son and bring him home safely, and when he 
comes home with his fortune I will pay my vows with 
a roast pig and mottos, and show you can afford bless- 
ings to people, and that will bring you worshipers.”’ 
But the first thing is to worship one’s ancestors. These 
are right in the house, while the idols in the temples 
are perhaps a long way off. So they light their punks 
and all go down on their knees to worship their ances- 
tors. When a Christian boy goes home he has not 
worshiped his ancestors for years, and he would not 
do that. Then they ask him, ‘‘ What's the matter?” 
and his Christianity comes right up, and he is preach- 
ing to them right there. 

When I took my first meal at home I told my broth- 
ers and my father, before we began to eat, to wait 4 
minute and we would thank God before we took our 
meal, and ask his blessing. They said, ‘‘ We never 
heard of such a thing.” I said, ‘‘ Well, you bow your 
heads and I’ll show you how.” So they did, and I 
spoke out loud and let them know I was praying dif- 
ferent to worshiping idols, and that I was not think- 
ing of idols. So while I was eating I was preaching at 
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the same time. They thought it a very strange thing 
that I had become a Christian, because they had never 
heard of Christ before. 

My father was not willing to let me become a 
Christian. He did not whip me at my first visit. 
The fathers have the privilege of whipping their 
children, no matter if the son is sixty years old and 
the father is eighty. But at my second visit I got 
a whipping. Almost every week there will be some 
celebration of one’s ancestors, and at these celebra- 
tions there will be offerings made before their altar 
in the parlor or hall. The father kneels down in 
front of it and the rest of the family, to the little chil- 
dren, kneel behind him. At the one which took place 
after I returned, I was sitting down a little way off 
while they were praying, and kept on walking to and 
fro praying for them and asking the power of the Holy 
Spirit on my father and family that ,they might know 
what they were doing was wrong. The last time he 
got so angry he kept on talking to me about it. 1 said, 
‘‘] honor my ancestors just the same. I do not dis- 
respect them because I do not bow myself, but it is 
not right for me to bow down. Christianity don't 
teach that.” My father says, ‘‘ Well, what’s the use of 
talking about a God that is so far off. Your ancestors 
are right here; you don't worship them and you don’t 
do the duty which is right before you,” and he gave me 
a few slaps. So after that time when they worshiped 
I used to go out and take a walk. 

The Chinese believe in God, but say he is so far off 
they can’t get tohim. They say God is just like an em- 
peror, and an Emperor has to have officers to help him 
rule the country, and God is the same way. You can't 
come to God in prayer according to the Chinese teach- 
ing, you can’t come right to God, you must deal with 
his officers. They make a prayer to him once a year, 
generally in the first part of January, and make a vow, 
hut perhaps don’t pay it till the latter part of December. 
Once a year, in the latter part of November, they have 
tracts printed asking God to forgive their sins, and 
these are burned in the temples at the feast of Hien- 
Shieh, or ‘‘ Heavenly forgiveness.” 


Unto the Chird and Fourth 
Generation.* 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 
CHAPTER XI]. 
ND what of Patty in these years of silence? 

4% As one followed another, and Cranstoun at 
regular intervals appeared, to ask his round of ques- 
tions, not ope word from her indicated that she knew 
his object. Robert wrote now to Benoni, knowing 
that she would see the letters, and tempted sometimes 
to break the silence and address her personally. 
“Give my love to mother,” he always ended, but in 
the rare letters that came from Benoni no answering 
message betrayed that she had the slightest memory 
of the son who had gone from her. A sense of expec- 
tation was always upon her; the expectation that some 
crime or deadly sin would be the ending of this chron- 
icle of work and study. 

As it chanced, Robert had never mentioned Searles’s 
name. She knew he had been always with one family, 
and thought of them and of Lockwood with a certain 
gratitude, as having been good to him, but all common 
feeling had long since been put aside by this imperious 
possession of one idea. She went through each day’s 
work mechanically and lay down at night to pray, with 
the intensity of supplication into which all feeling 
had long ago merged, that God would remove the boy 
from the world before judgment came. 

She had altered little. Her hair could not be whiter, 
her cheek paler or colder or her dark eyes hold less 
of human interest, and Cranstoun wrote regularly : 

‘“*Yure mar don’t look one day older nor younger. 
She an Benonee is jest the same.” 

At moments Lockwood wondered why Robert never 
himself suggested returning, if only for a day. To 
Robert himself it would have been impossible. The 
break between the oid life and the new seemed sharp 
and distinct as if death itself had made the breach. 
Sometime, far in the future, when life had settled into 
absolute certainties, he might see them again. In 
auny case he would always know how they fared, and 
help them when necessary; but, as yet, nothing more. 
To Patty his non-appearance summed up as part of 
the perverted tendency whose growth she had watched 
long before she thought ef any decisive action against it, 
and any occasional longing to at least see his face once 
more was put away with the sad and bitter memories 
ou which she dwelt now 4s little as possible. She had 
sinned and she suffered. If this suffering could in any 
Way avert doom from the boy she would bear it joy- 


fully ; but this hope had faded away, and only the hard 
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words sounded day after day in her ears, ‘‘ The sins of 
the fathers sha/l/ be visited upon the children, unto the 
third and fourth generation.” 

Robert had come to no settled faith. Deeply relig- 
ious by nature, the early perversion had been so deep 
that, in spite of a longing at times filling him with al- 
most anguish, faith and peace seemed impossible gifts. 
Argue as he would, the old belief still held him in 
chains, and only at rare moments, as the flood of rich 
sound poured from under his fingers and he looked up 
to feel the sunshine from the chancel window lying on 
his face, did he lose himself, and rise into an atmos- 
phere serene and triumphant, to which no jarring 
thought—no hard memory—could penetrate. The 
ministers had long since ceased to urge him into their 
respective folds, and Mr. Brown was disposed at times 
to regard his life of almost ascetic morality as more 
of a snare than the pronounced sinfulness or decided 
worldliness of most other young men. Mr. Brown, 
however, had a variety of thoughts just at present 
seriously damaging to any work at proselyting, and it 
was a singular fact that among the reputable elders 
and discreet mothers in Israel in his congregation 
there was not one from whom he did not shrink as he 
thought of confiding to them the possibilities in his 
mind. 

In these years, since his first coming to Houghton, 
his wife had died and his three boys seattered to vari- 
ous quarters, one of them being then in the State Uni- 
versity and bidding fair to make an unusual student. 
Hard-working, silent and patient, this wife of his 
youth, chosen among the class to which he then be- 
longed, had been cherished to the last; but in the three 
years since her death a new ambition had sprung up. 
Still in his prime, a man to whom all the country look- 
ed up, and whose keen humor and strong common 
sense gave him a power with the rough population of 
the region gaining steadily every year, he reached out 
for something more than life had ever given him, and 
in his deepest heart called Ruth Searles his own. That 
Ruth herself could object—the child whom he had 
loved and whom his wife had petted, mourning always 
that only boys had come to them—he would not be- 
lieve. That she was sought after, he knew. His own 
oldest boy had long ago affirmed that when rich 
enough he was coming back for Ruth, but Ruth only 
smiled; a sweet, but somewhat cold smile, which held 
the property of quenching unnecessary or displeasing 
ardor while yet giving no reasonable ground of 
offense. 

To-day Mr. Brown had spoken, and to his own mor- 
tification and distress, and apparently quite as much to 
Ruth’s, had met a decided, unequivocal refusal. That 
this man, who seemed to her older than her father, 
could be in earnest she would not believe; but, as he 
saw her angry incredulity, and drawing nearer tried 
with all the fond words which came to him suddenly to 
tell her what he hoped for, she burst into tears. 

‘* What have I done?” she sobbed. ‘*‘ What can I have 
done to make you think of such a dreadful thing?” 

‘*Is it se dreadful?” said the minister tenderly. ‘I 
am a great deal older, but you are older than your 
years, Ruth, and you will find I have a young heart.” 

‘*Don't; oh, don’t!” said Ruth, putting out her 
hands. ‘I didn’t know you thought of me when you 
kept coming. I thought it was Miss Tempy.” 

‘* What!” Mr. Brown said flercely. Then, struck by 
the incongruity of this vision with the one he had been 
silently cherishing, burst into a laugh, which startled 
Ruth as thoroughly as his words had done. 

‘‘ Please go away,” she said apprehensively, not sure 
but that he had taken leave of his senses altogether. 

‘*Not till you tell me you will think about it,” he 
answered, recovering himself. ‘‘ There is nothing so 
dreadful, if you will only think.” 

Ruth shrunk still more. 

‘* It is impossible,” she said decisively. 
never say such things again. Please go.” 

‘* Then there is someone else,” the minister answered 
slowly. ‘‘I thought that might be. If that is so, and 
he is worthy, I can consent to be still. Is there?” 

Ruth colored painfully. 

‘* You have no right to ask,” she said. 

‘* But IT have. Loving you as | do gives the right. 
If there is, and I know it, I stand aside. If there is 
not, I shall not give up hope. Tell me, Ruth.” 

‘‘No,” she said at last nervously. “No one has 
spoken.” 

‘* Do you /ore any one?” 

‘*You are very hard,” Ruth said indignantly, “ for 
you know I must tell thetruth. Ido. Now go.” 

The minister’s ruddy face grew pale for a moment. 

‘* That ends it,” he said slowly. ‘‘God bless him, 
and God bless you, my little Ruth.” 

‘* Oh, forgive me!”’ Ruth said, with a sudden relent- 
ing as he took herhands. ‘‘ I didn’t know—he doesn’t 
know—you must never tell,” and with a fresh burst of 
tears she hurried away. Miss Tempy, who met her as 
she ran up-stairs, looked sharply at the minister, who 
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had lingered long enough to put down all traces of 
agitation, and stood quietly by the table as she came in. 

‘* What’s upset the child?” she said. ‘‘ Ruth doesn’t 
cry for nothing. She hasn't done it ten times in the 
five years I’ve been here.” 

‘* A little trouble she was telling me,” the minister 
said, smiling involuntary at Miss Tempy’s flerce man- 
ner, as of a venerable and excitable old hen with one 
chicken. ‘* Nothing that won't settle itself. We old 
folks meddle too much.” 

‘* Humph!" Miss Tempy said; and, under cover of 
this comprehensive ejaculation, he passed out and up 
the village street. His heart was very sore; he wanted 
human comfort; and as he walked rapidly on till the 
turn to the Point was reached and he saw Robert going 
slowly down the narrow path, he hailed him. Robert 
turned and waited, noting the minister's troubled face, 
and wondering what had altered its usual brisk cheer- 
fulness. The two walked on together, talking of what- 
ever came uppermost, and as they turned the elder 
man laid his hand on Robert’s for a moment, as if to 
draw from its warm young strength. 

‘* You are not well, I am sure,” Robert said. 

‘“*Yes, lam; well enough. But”—the impulse had 
come, and he yielded to it—‘‘ I’m a fool. I've offered 
myself to Ruth, and she won’t have me. Why I’m 
telling you I don’t know. Because I am a fool, I 
reckon.” 

Robert was silent. The shock of surprise was too 
intense to admit of words. 

‘*] see you agree with me,” Mr. Brown said, a little 
bitterly. ‘* You think a fool’s presumption deserves a 
fool’s punishment. Well, I've got it.” 

Still Robert was silent, till, seeing the color mount- 
ing to his old friend’s face, he spoke : 

‘*I'm very glad. I mean Iam very sorry. I did not 
know you thought of such athing. Poor Ruth!” 

‘*Poor Ruth!" Mr. Brown repeated, testily. ‘* Not 
at all. Poor me! Ruth can have her pick of all the 
young fellows in town. I wish I was one of them. 
God forgive me!—a swearing, rowdy set, the most of 
them. I'd better go home and settle my mind.” 

Mr. Brown hurried off, and Robert, turning again, 
went on to the spot where he and Lockwood so often 
sat, and threw himself upon the mat of pine needles 
covering the ground. What a blind idiot he had been! 
Ruth, litthe Ruth, who had been the sweetest thing 
he had ever known, and who seemed till that moment 
still a child, was a child no longer. They had been 
brother and sister, but the few words still sounding in 
his ears had ended that tie. What she might feel 
he could not tell; but in his own soul Robert knew 
that the love he had telt in these years of life together 
had suddenly shown its real face, and ended such life 
forever. 

‘* She is mine,” he said, passionately. 
that man speak to her!” 

Then, as he started up, he sank back again and his 
face grew deadly pale. 

‘* What right have I to burden her life with mine?’ 
he said, softly. ‘*She knows nothing, and how can I 
tell her, or if I tell her, what use? ‘Cursed with a 
curse.” How do I dare think of tangling up another 
life in it? and yet—Oh, my God !—how can I do with- 
out it?” 

He hid his face, and lay there silently till the stars 
came out, and the night wind brought with it “‘ mur- 
murs and scents of the infinite sea” over whose track- 
less depths the struggling soul voyaged, seeking the 
safe harbor, nearer than he knew. All the years rose 
before him, and he set his teeth flercely as he remem- 
bered what renunciation lay at the heart of each: what 
force of repression, what sense that God himself had 
outlawed him. 

‘* Father! Father!’ he cried, whether in the human 
father he had never known or the divine, all-loving 
one, he could not tell, but as he cried a strange quiet 
fell upon him. Doubt, miserable questioning, sharp 
protest against fate died away. There must and 
should be something in the world for him. He would 
have faith. He would seek the happiness he had not 
dared to dream could be his, and if it came would take 
it as a final answer to all doubt. God was and would 
be good to a soul that longed for truth, but longed, 
too, for rest and peace and love. He bared his head 
and stood under the stars, and, like Jacob of old, 
vowed that ifthis desire of his heart were granted 
the Lord should be his God forevermore; then, with 
bowed head but with the same strange quiet filling 
him, went home in the darkness and slept, dreamlessly 
and deep. 
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( To be continued.) 


Nothing is so contagious as example; never was 
there any considerable good or ill done that did not 
produce its like. We imitate good actions through 
emulation, and bad ones through a malignity in our 
nature which shame conceals and example sets at 
liberty.—{ Rochefoucauld. 
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Dlymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


WE behold thee, O thou glorious God, in the coming forth 
of the sun, inits lignt and inits warmth. We bebold thee in 
ali the works of thine hand. We behold thee inall the changes 
of the seasons. There is something in the sks, on the earth, 
and in every rolling month, that teaches us of thee. Ard in 
these days. amidst the mildness of winter, we behold the very 
buds nestling to break forth—they know not what ails them: 
we behold the grass in untimely days robing itself again in 
green: and we bebold the early flowers that sre breaking 
forth and coming out to the lignt. 

And so we, stormed and wintered in this world, are long: 
ing and attempting to break forth, to shoot from the root, 
and to reach up into that summer that knows no winter. Our 
longings and yearnings and outreaching thougbts that make 
us sinxhb—what are they but the tokens of thy drawing? And 
why do we thus seek to go upward but that there is light and 
warmth above that draw us? Surely there is nothing that 
presses up from beneath that can lift the root or the bud; 
and th: reis notring in this werld that can raise us toward 
light, and love, ana joy, and glory. The power is from above, 
let down from tbee, tnat is drawing us up. 

Oh, that every day we might know that tbe things which 
push, as well as those that pull at our beart, are of God; that 
sorrows and disappointments are of bim. as well as jov and 
love! Oh, that we might believe that the whole of creation 
is but God's iustrument, and tbat by every side of the soul, 
with deslings muitiform and mssterious, thou art still round- 
ing us up.and ripening us for tba! joy which waits in the lund 
beyood! Oh, forasight of it! Blessed are they who, weary 
of the long voyage hi re, at tact see that land rises sneer upon 
the horizon. The breath of land is as medicine to the home- 
sick soul. And, oh, that we might behold, afur off, the shore 
of heaven! Oh, that it were gisen to us to feel sometbing of 
the bre ze that sets out to greet the incoming ones. 

O Lord our God, we took wistfuliy out a d up, and long, 
and witb dim- fxith at times rejoice; but eye bath not seen, 
por hath ear beard yet, trethi gs that thou bast reserved 
for those that love th-e. In this wr cked world where storm 
chas s storm, kow harda time hath fove, that is not either as 
the sun nor as tbe stars, but is as the candie that is blowna d 
threa'ened constantly sith extinction, and that eats itself up 
initsown lignt! Bur there abides love forevermore. Thou 
art Love; ard they are transformed into thy nature tbat are 
there; and in tbe of tt at eter_al summer are unowithb- 
ered flowers—joys forever more. 

We pruy that we may never count ourselves unworthy of 
that land, nor throw ourselves away when almost within 
sigbt of it. May none give uptheir faith. May none, with 
the prodiga', and worse. feed upon the bu-ks, and be con’: nt 
to feed upon them. Oh! grart that we may rememb r that 
in our Father's bou-e there is bresd enough for tne soul: 
y: a. andto soar : and may never be less than hungry. 
May we bunger and thirst after that righbteousnes and that 
purity ‘hrough woic” we eba see God. 

We pray fot 'hr se who s rugele in secret or opr nly against 
detiiement, agains' al: engrossing, flery pa-sions. We pray 
for those who would rise but cannot, and who. with many 
outcries toward heave , are drif ing fartber and fartber 
away from it. O Lord our God,tsou trat didst pluck the 
si. king Peter frum wav. thou canst pluck those that are 
sinking : and w+ pray for them that their faith fail th. m not, 
a: d that thes may not be submerged. 

We pray that thy kingdom may come in the bearts of all! 
thy people, trat they may be knit tgetber by a common 
sympathy, and that tne. mas be known by reason of a more 
abundant «! ssoming out into good works. We pray for thy 
churches. Makethem ai! Cbristiap. Purge out ali the pagan- 
ism thatisintoem. Purge out from them pride, and os en- 
tation, and vanitr. Purge out every evil that is in them. 
Break down toe middle wails of partition that separate those 
whom Christ alike loves. Bring together all thy people, that 
they may see face o face, and clasp inseparable bands. And 
we pray tha: thy kinedum may spread over ali the earth, to 
the destruction of tne works of Satan, to the dispersion of 
darkness, aid to the bringing in of the latter-day glory. 

And 1o tby name shall be tne praise, Father, Son and Spirit. 
Amen. 


SERMON. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NATURE 
IN MANKIND.* 

“For when the Gentiles, which have not the law, do by 
nature the things containe in the law, these, having not the 
law, are a law unto 14. 

HAVE selected this passage because of the word 

nature. The Gentiles, it is implied by the Apostle, 
do by nature a great many things that are commanded 
by the law; or, as we might say, men do by nature a 
great many of those things which are Christian duties 
or virtues. It is only another way of saying, inversely 
and philosophically, that the law of Moses ran back 
and had its roots in a universal nature or tendency, so 
that some things were common to all men. Such, for 
instance, is the love that parents have for their chil- 
dren, which is not a subject of command, which is in- 
fixed in the constitution of man originally, so that 
there is almost no escape from it. All, whether they 
are Mohammedans, or Buddhists, or Christians, or any 
other sect, are alike in that. And there are a great 
many moralities that run back to the original constitu- 
tion of things. They may be a part of the ethical sys- 
tems of the different religions, but they are so because 
they were a part of the constitution of things in the be- 
ginning. Gentiles and worldly men do by nature a great 
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many things that are Chrisfian, that are religions, that 
are right. 

There is the greatest possible confusion in the ideas 
of men on the subject of what nature is; and this 
arises to a very great extent from the fact that the one 
word, nature, is used to cover a multitude, if not of 
ideas, yet of modifications of ideas. Wesay of things, 
‘* They are natural;"’ or ‘‘ They are not naturat.”” We 
say, ‘‘ In reason it stands to nature that such and such 
a thing is so and so."’ We speak of going back to 
nature, and learning from nature. These phrases and 
many others pass current as if they had as distinct a 
value as silver and gold coins have; and yet, upon 
analysis they will be found to be very different, and 
the results of a very confusing use of language in this 
way. 

Nature is used, first, to signify, or should be used 
first to signify, the whole material world. It is a 
synomyn of world, or creation. And when we speak 
of the God of nature we mean the God the 
whole organized globe. Often it is simply a’ des- 
ignation generic of the whole scope and order of 
things. 

But then it is used, and properly too, specially to 
signify the laws of matter and its qualities, as light, 
heat, solids, and the elementary forces and forms of 
life; and these are fixed. We speak of the constancy 
of nature; and we refer to natural laws (whatever 
those may be defined to be) and natural forms and 
forces which act constantly, without regard to man’s 
volition, as much in one age as in another. Primitive, 
universal and constant, are they. Yet nature is ap- 
plied to them; and it is that which we mean, fre- 
quently, in saying that a thing is true to nature, or 
that we must go back to nature, or that we must not 
violfte nature. 

But it is used, when we rise still higher, to signify 
the organs and the functions of plants, of animals and 
of mankind. Of the heart and its pulsations, the 
lungs and breathing, the stomach and digestion, the 
skin and perspiration, the eye and sight, the ear and 
hearing, in short, all the primitive conditions of exis- 
tence in man which are given to him at birth, which 
continue the same in all the race, which are subject 
to very limited change by education, which have their 
whole self at the beginning, and which are, as it were, 
the foundation on which the second and third and 
higher selves of men are to be built—of these we speak 
as nature. They are original, and are not dependent 
on evolution. They are the primary conditions of life 
and activity. 

Thus far nature is applied to forms and substances 
which precede education, and which are the forces or 
forms by which education takes place. 

We come, now, fourthly, to a class of cases in which 
the primary or first condition is an unfinished one—a 
beginning, merely, in which a thing has not reached 
itself, and where growth is necessary. Thus, for ex- 
ample, an acorn, relative to itself as a seed, may be 
said to be in a state of nature; but it is simply the 
forerunner of its larger and completed self; and the 
oak shows what the nature of the acorn is, which did 
not find itself at the beginning, which found in itself 
simply potential elements — that is, latent powers— 
which must go through a process of sprouting and 
growing, and still evolve, until by and by it becomes 
the acre-covering oak that defies the winter and sum- 
mer storms. Thatis nature; and he that goes back 
from a grown old oak to see what the nature of the 
the acorn is, is a fool. We go from the acorn, if we 
would know what its nature is, totheoak. Themorn- 
ing glory—perhaps the most exquisite of all blossoming 
plants, which, if it were not so common, the world 
would rush to see—has its stages of development. 
From the seed come up, first, the basilar leaves — the 
nurse leaves. Then comesthe vine; and then the blos- 
som, With the gerin or the seed beneath it. Now, that 
whole vine—root, leaves, stem and blossom—gives you 
the nature of the morning glory or convolvulus. It is 
not to be found ip the seed, nor in the root, nor in the 
stem, nor in/the leaves alone; it is to be found in the 
organized whole—that to which it comes, when, by the 
forces of nature, it comes to itself, and completes itself. 
That state of things shows you the nature of the con- 
volvulus. So the cub’s is not the nature of the bear; 
the bear carries its true nature. It is not the whelp, 
but the lion, that teaches you what the lion’s nature 
is. Itis not in the babe, it is in the man that human 
nature is. 

In regard to animals and men, nature, then, is not 
primary, but final. Not what they begin at but what 
they reach when they are fully developed is their 
nature. Multitudes of men never come to their nature, 
nor half way to it. Multitudes of men on the globe 
scarcely ever rise higher than that nature which lies in 
primitive forces —bones, muscles, digestion, circula- 
tion, a rude untrained seed. They are so far from 
their nature as that, pursuing it around the globe, they 
will never reach themselves. 

“This,” you may say, ‘is rather an interesting 
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analysis; but what profit is there in it?" That it j< 
my business now to show you. ° 

In the first place, civilization and civilized societie, 
are nearer to the nature of man, to the nature of man- 
kind, than are primitive societies. Rousseau, and phi- 
losophers that have been in affinity with him, before 
and after, have, by poems, or by essays, or by philoso- 
phical tractates, spoken of the state of nature as being 
such a state of innocence, such a state of simplicity, 
such a state of amiableness and beauty, as to set men 
to longing to get out of society that they might be 
alone. Sothere has been a current and wide-spread 
impression that if a man could only get out of artificial) 
conditions, and get back into the woods, and come 
again into the philosophic nobility of the Indian, we 
should then see what human nature would amount to. 
Yes, we should see what it would amount to! By 
as much as you go back from the condition of man 
in what is called artificial society, by so much you go 
back from the final nature of man. It is the cultivated 
form of society, and not the initial and primitive form. 
that is nearest the natural in the true sense of that 
term. Provided it is symmetrical, the highest educa- 
tion, the utmost accomplishment, in the individua! 
man is more natural than the condition of the swain, 
or of *‘ the plain men,” as it is phrased. There is a 
universal impression that a bluff, rough, simple-minded, 
kind-hearted, honest man, that despises luxuries, and 
with rude whacks earns his living, and is content that 
the room should be coarse and barren, and does not 
believe in delicacies and enervating luxuries, is a true 
specimen of a man; whereas, a man of complexion un- 
blown upon by the winds, a man of select tastes ani 
refined inclinations, a man highly educated and devel- 
oped, is supposed to be an exotic, a hot-house plant, 
and, by so much, less than this rude, uncultured man. 

Now, I say that when you look for manhood you 
must look for the utmost development of which man is 
susceptible—only it must be harmonious; and the trou- 
ble, the ground of so much reproach, is that to a large 
extent msthetics, or the science of beauty, and ethics, 
or the science of duty, which should go together, are 


separable, and men that study lose the true nature of 


bone and muscle, and are not vigorous. There was a 
time when the gaunt and spectacled minister was thought 
to be near the state of an angel. That is to say, it was 
thought that the sacrifice of that part of nature which 
lies in physical thrift, in the evolving of the law of 
God in the whole physical constitution, was the high. 
est condition which a man could attain. 

No man is a man unless he is a man in his body, in 


his social nature, in his moral nature, in his wsthetic 


nature; and all of them must be developed; and when 
you have carried up the intellectual and the spiritual, 


so that he is a man all over and all through, outside 
and inside, andthat all his faculties ard tendencies are 


in harmony with each other, with his circumstances. 
with his age and nation, and with the times in which 
he lives, then you have a perfect man, and then you 
begin to approach what God meant by human nature. 
Righteousness, they called it in the olden time; man- 
hood, I call it in the modern time; but the two words 
are interchangeable, and substantially the same. | 
man that acts right all over and all around is a man. 
As in the body health requires that the vascular sys- 
tem, the venous and arterial systems, the osteologirc 
system, the whole body, shall be in harmony; so in- 
side of aman health requires that every part—the in- 
tellectual nature, the moral nature, the social nature 
and the physical nature—shull be carried out in har- 
mony; and the moment you make one override and 
suppress the other, you have by so much maimed the 
man. The moment the intellect predominates over al! 
the other parts you have maimed him just as much as 
though you had cut off a foot, cr plucked off a finger. 
Artificial society which observes the laws of health 
and morality is nearer to nature than homely society 
that observes the laws of health and happiness. but 
this is contrary to the general impression of men. 
They think, ‘‘ Oh, your cities are ho*beds, and your 
upper classes in cities are all the creatures of hotbeds. 
uvhealthily bred; but in the country, where men have 
not complicated wants, where their tastes are simple. 
and where their pursuits are few, you will find the bes' 
persons;” and the impression is that that which i> 
best in the country arises from the fact that men’s live> 
are simpler there. But I aver that simplicity is the la" 
of beginning in nature, and that complexity is both the 
law and the sign of ripeness and development in the 
individual, and in society itself. Every single facult) 
in man must have its education. The eye; the ear; the 
tongue; all the affections; all the tastes; all the inte! 
lectual tendencies; the power of comparison or of 
causality; the perception of forms and colors; all the 
moral elements that relate both to the life that now !> 
and to the life that is to come—all these must be de 
veloped; and:as to their development, they must have 
more or less a representation outside of themselves. 
You cannot cultivate the sense of beauty and have n° 
beauty—it must exist. You cannot cultivate the sense 
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of society, and have no society. You cannot cultivate 
a sense of refinement and of reformation and not carry 
society around about you up in refinement and refor- 
mation. You cannot have a universal mixture unless 
men are prepared to mix sympathetically. Being 
yround like flour they can mix; but if they were like 
so many rocks of different sizes you could not mix 
them. And in society, as you go up, the law holds true 
that the individual changes and goes on toward per- 
fection by complexity, harmonious and symmetrical ; 
and society must do the same thing. It must go on to 
perfection by harmonious complexity or diversity. 
And nature lies in the higher walks of virtuous, re- 
fined, educated society, and not in the under walks of 
a plain and common-living society. 

But, then,’ you may say, ‘Show does it happen 
that we find some of the noblest men in the world 
yutside of cities and civilizations?” They are not out- 
side of cities and civilizations. The city is not confined 
simply to the place where it stands. It belongs to that 
section of the country over which it throws its influ- 
ence. The garden is not what is on the ground merely ; 
it is what is in the air as well. It extends as far as 
its mingled sweets are scattered by the wind, as far 
as its fruits go, as far as its beauty can be seep. And 
the cities, where they carry themselves up in refine- 
went, are thick-set communities whose influence ex- 
tends far beyond their immediate limits. There are 
many of what may be called loose-jointed cities, where 
village almost touches village, as in the old country, 
as in New England. And men in the country live as 
much in the freshness and beauty of the higher forms 
of society as if they dwelt in Fifth Avenue—or on 
the Heights! But the idea that, because there is a great 
deal of incidental evervation and corruption in lux- 
ury and refinement, luxury itself and refinement itself 
are Wrong, and rudeness and hardness are right, is 
fundamentally false in philosophy. It is not accord- 
ing to the divine idea at all. 

[ remark, again, that natural society has never yet 
existed on earth. I have a good many grape-vines 
that carry their clusters right into the winter, green. 
They never ripen. ‘They sprout and grow when the 
rest do; they blossom about the time the rest do, ora 
little after; they form their clusters; and then they 
hang fire. If my summer was six or eight weeks 
longer, no doubt they would be beautiful eating; but 
as it is they are only food for the foxes—and for them 
only when they can reach them! 

So it is in regard to human society. ‘Time, the age 
of men, the periods of national life, have not apparently 
been long enough yet to ripen society, and bring itto a 
state of nature. Refinement and morality have been 
but strata. You never will bring society to its natural 
state until you can bring the whole of its parts, not to 

one level, but to a relative participation in that which 
longs to the entire man. It is impossible that you 
should have undeveloped men at the bottom of society, 
half developed men midway, and wholly-developed men 
atthe top, and then have suciety natural. You have 
elements that would be forever in conflict if it were 
* true that as fast as a man was intellectually accom- 
plished he could rise up out of the midst of his fellows 
and stand, like a star, apart from them; if it were true 
that as fast as aman was refined he might separate 
himself from the vulgar and the rude, and rise to the 
surface; or if it were true that as fast as aman was 
forehanded and rich he might draw himself out of the 
struggles of his kind, and confederate with fellows like 
himself. It isa process of disintegration and of un- 
health; because what society needs is that there shall 
be perpetual circulation and intermixture; so that 
whatever one gains all may have more or less partici- 
pation in. And if you stratify society, putting the 
best at the top, the next best below that, and the next 
best below that, clear down, you never can have civil- 
ized or perfect society. And yet that is the way in 
which thus far society has largely tended to develop 
itself—not by a perpetual circulation except in a rude 
and almost brutal way. 

Just so soon as the electric clreuit is broken In the 
‘sympathy of man with man, nature is violated, and 
there is no atonement and no substitute forit. If there 
were a state of society In which the strong stood help- 
ful, shoulder to shoulder and sympathy to sympathy 
with the weak, and we could see what it was, how 
blessed it would be! We can see it in the family. 
There it exists. But I will step out of my family into 
Furman street: does it exist there? I will go over to 
Five Points, in New York; does it exist there? Is 
that inan my neighbor who is a drunkard, and is loathe- 
ome’ Is he of my kind’ oris hea leper; and am I] 
‘o catch anything from him? The moment we get 
c00d we get bad. We step up one step of accomplish- 
ment personally, and then break the circuit that con- 
fects us with our fellows. But God in his providence 
‘as ordained that uo wan shall go up a step healthily 
Without carrying something or somebody with him. 
he ascending classes are chained of God to those that 
‘€ below them in such a way that if they are going up 
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to stay they must take the bottom up,too. They must 
carry all their fellows along with them, or there will be 
days of revolution by which they will come down again. 
For it is the purpose of God that this world shall not 
stand green forever. It shall ripen by and by. Nature 
waits; the nature of society longs for fulfillment and 
it will take place; but it will take place only when men 
learn how to see to it that the whole of society receives 
the benefit of every part of it. As the individual is 
not considered educated until he is educated so that he 
is in harmony with himself, so society will not be con- 
sidered civilized until it is civilized harmoniously, top, 
middle and bottom. 

Now, specimens of the ends of all the earth, exam- 
ples of all that has been developed through a hundred 
thousand years by men living on the globe, can be 
found in the upper tiers of New York. And there is 
not in Ethiopia a degraded savage life more profound 
than you can find in New York. There is no barbaric 
tribe in Asia of which you cannot find the equals and 
parallels in New York. There is nothing in shepherd 
life, or in vagabond life among the gypsies, that you 
cannot find in New York. There has been nothing 
from the top of society to the bottom since the days of 
Adam the like of which you will not find in New York. 
You will find something of everything yet. And the 
world budges along with this great untempered mass 
of men, the top efflorescent, and the rest—whatever it 
may be clear down to the original bottom. 

Now, can that exist forever’ Can civilization reach 
the state of nature, that state which God meant for it, 
until men know how to divide society equally, from 
top to bottom’ I do not mean by this that there 
will ever come a time when two will not be more than 
one, when four will not be more than two, and when 
eight will not be more than four; I do not mean that 
we shall ever see a time when there will not be grada- 
tions in society from the top to the bottom—gradations 
of power, gradations of intelligence, gradations of 
wealth, gradations of refinement; but there is to be in 
society just that which exists in households—namely, 
a disposition, that runs from the top to the bottom, of 
love and sympathy; and when you have so stratified 
society and organized it, and made every member of 
it, from the lowest to the highest, feel, ‘‘ My brother 
above me is pulling me up higher,” we shall begin to 
realize our true relation, and fulfill our appointed duty 
one to another. When in society it is as it is on the 
sides of mountains, where men, being helped by those 
that are above them, turn round and help those that 
are below them, and go on a few steps and again are 
helped by those that are above them, and again help 
those that are below them, and so on until they reach 
the top, then gradation will not be an evil. Gradation 
is now an evil because there is a stratum of prosperity, 
and a thick slice of selfishness; then another stratum 
of prosperity, and a thicker slice of selfishness; and so 
on, selfishness growing thicker and thicker as you go 
toward the bottom. It has got tobe brokenup. The 
low places, the valleys, have got to be exalted, the 
mountains have got to be brought down, and men have 
got to mix and coalesce. In other words, the day has 
got to come when that simple sentence, a million times 
repeated, and a million times not understood, shall be 
fulfilled, and love to God and love to man shall be 
the law of the universe and of universal conditions. 
We have got to come to it first or last. 

All those processes, then, by which men seek to re- 
form society, and all those theories which are so bale- 
ful, and are working such disasters abroad throughout 
the world, are not merely contrary to nature, but are 
contrary to so much of nature as is interpreted by 
the Gospel. It is not by pulling down the top, it is 
not by carrying men back to a common and equal 
property, it is not by attempting to level where God 
made conditions, it is not by revolution and disorgapn- 
ization, with vague and fantastic notions of reorganiz- 
ation—it is not by these things that we are ever to find 
the secret of moral perfection and of better society. 
Human nature, human dispositions, human selfisnness 
and human pride are the trouble. Fourier had his 
scheme, Compte had his scheme, the socialists and 
nihilists have their schemes; and in respect to every 
single one of them the point of inevitable weakness 
and downfall is that they take no consideration of hu- 
man nature—that is to say, of that selfishness, of that 
down-pulling original oature of man, upon which is 
erected his moral and spiritua] nature. No scheme 
for the reconciliation of the interests of society will 
ever come to anything that does not involve iu it, ** Ye 
must be born again ’—ye must be born higher than the 
first nature—higher than the animal; higher than the 
second nature—the social; higher even than the third 
nature—the intellectual. Nature lies higher than the 
grubbing ox knows, and higher than the hard, rough- 
handed working man knows. Nature lies but this side 
the beart of Jesus. 

We have tn the Word of God dim predictions of a 
millennia] state; and itis fairly entertaining to see men 
cipher aboyt them, J should just as soon think of yn- 


dertaking to demonstrate John Milton’s ‘‘ Comus” or 
‘*) Allegro” by a proposition of Euclid, as to apply 
dates and figures to the visions of Ezekiel, of Daniel, 
or of John the Revelator. They are gorgeous, magnif- 
icent dreams, vague, and meant to be vague, because 
vagueness stimulates, to the last degree, the imag- 
ination, and imagination was what was wanted, 
and for men to sit down and attempt to cipher out 
those exquisite hues of the morning sun or of the set- 
ting sun, those gorgeous tapestries, those draperies 
that are as indefinite as the lives of the sweet rolling 
clouds of a June day in the heavens; for men to under- 
take to cipher them out is to prove that they do not 
apprehend their significance. 

It is by these mistaken efforts that discredit has been 
thrown on the doctrines of the millennium; so that men 
have come to look out on the world and say, ‘* Oh, the 
idea that this old baggage world, with all manner of 
things mixed upinit, is going to be organized into 
perfection, so that it shall be more accordant than the 
most magnificent musical instrument from its sub-bass 
to its highest flute, and shall perform harmoniously, is 
preposterous!” 

Nevertheless the doctrine is consistent with the anal- 
ogies of philosophy. It lies along the plane of the ex- 
pectation of every age. Higher than the instinct that 
leads the birds in the far south to know that there is 
warmth in the north, and to wing their flight thither- 
ward, is the heaven-bred instinct of the universal hu- 
man heart that leads men to rise above the present 
rudenesses of time, the imperfect condition of things, 
and look along the analogies of this world, and see that 
the day will come when forthe infinite divergencies 
that exist there will be infinite convergencies; that 
the day will come when men will have learned the laws 
of the body better, the laws of sociology better, the 
laws of morality and spirituality better: that the 
day will come when the top of society will recognize 
its obligations to the bottom; that the day will come 
when man will help man, and love man, and when the 
institutions and customs and practices of business will 
no longer be based upon vagrant selfishness, but will 
take their color from the sweetness and sympathy of 
love. 

There will come a time when the human family will 
coalesce, unitize. There will come a time when the 
new heaven and the new earth in which dwelleth 
righteousness shall abide a thousand years—and a 
thousand more. There will come such a time as this. 
Things now hidden are working for it. The kingdom 
of heaven is like leaven which a woman took and hid 
in three measures of meal. The three measures of 
meal were wheat once, and they were ground up by 
the attrition of the stone into infinite separate particles. 
That was one process. Has not the world been ground 
up almost fine enough? She had the leaven, she mixed 
it, and no one could see it, no one could hear it. no one 
could know that it was there; but behold, when the 
morning dawned the whole lump was leavened! And 
so is the kingdom of God. The world has been ground 
enough; and there is the spirit of Jesus Christ in the 
gospel which is as leaven; and it has been mixed; and 
although the night is long in which it is to leaven, and 
the batch is very large that is to be leavened, there is 
coming a morning of hope and prophecy and expecta- 
tion in which the whole lump will be leavened. 

Then men will be born in health. Then every child 
will have a fair start. Then all industries and all cus- 
toms will help a man upward, and not downward. 
Then men will wash away each other’s faults with 
kindness and sympathy, and not with wrath and blood- 
stains, black and red. Then there will be indeed a 
new and blessed state of things. You will not see it. 
I shall not see it. And yet you will see it. I shall see 
see it, with my own eyes; for I shall stand above the 
rolling cloud, above the storm and its darkness. I 
shall stand where he stands that knows the end from 
the beginning—the Counsellor, my God, my Redeemer. 
I shall stand by the throne and see, throngh the ages, 
the successive triumphs of the almighty purpose of 
redeemed nature consummated. I shall see the first 
whitening blossoms that lie all over the earth as over 
the trees of orchards in spring. I shall see the swell- 
ing fruit of manhood all through. As the farmer be- 
holds the setting fruit, I shall see the purpled cheek of 
this glorious fruit; and the fragrance of the ripening 
earth will exhale as sweet incense, and rise before the 
throne of God. 

And what, then, shall I be? What, then, will you 
be? Kings? But we have discarded kings. Priests? 
But we have disrobed priests. ‘‘That ye might be 
partakers,’’ saith Peter, ‘‘of the nature of God.” I 
shall have accomplished my nature when I come to 
something of the symmetry and something also of the 
exquisite qualities of the divine nature. I am on my 
way to my coronation. What shall I be then? If 
John, that lay in the bosom of Jesus, could not tell, 
how shall I? ‘We are the sons of God,” he says, 
‘* but it doth not yet appear what we sball be; but we 
know that when he shall appear we shall he like him.” 
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Oh, the coming glory; oh, the unwritten iore of wis- 
dom and of love: oh, the swell of being and the 
strength of life, when this mortal shall have put on 
immortality, and I shall have triumphed over all the 
early stages of my existence, and shall stand as a son 
of God, like God! 

All creation is sending thither its representatives. 
From the north and from the south, from the east and 
from the west, and from generation to generation, the 
silent trumpet is heard by the ears within, and Goqd’s 
great army is marching, marching, through the sound- 
less air, to that gathering where we, at last, in the per- 
fection of heavenly life, shall have reached our nature. 
Then nature will be as glorious as God. Then we shall 
have dropped all those poor conceptions of false phi- 
losophy which have been bred by selfishness out of lust, 
and then on all sides we shall behold, not the red sun, 
not the silver moon, not the revolving stars, but God’s 
vast machinery. 

But of all the sights that will meet our eye and 
every sense will be the beauty of life angelic, seraphic. 
Oh, how beautiful when men shall have got through 
with their dirt-planting! How beautiful, when the 
black seed that went into the ground has come up 
green as a vine, and twined itself around its support, 
and covered itself, at last, with blossoms! And as, 
for beauty, are the blossoms of the convolvulus, as is 
the exquisite texture of the bell flower, so, and much 
more abundantly, shall be the disclosure of nature in 
God's children, when they shall have got through the 
earth time and come to the eternal. 

Throw not yourselves away. Many flowers lose 
themselves because the worm eats them—beware of 
the worms; many because the blight falls upon them 
—beware of the fungus blight; and many because they 
are scorched—beware of prosperity. Oh! count not 
yourselves unworthy of eternal life. With hope, and 
heart, and outcry, and strife, and glorious endeavor, 
press on, until, in the crash that lets down the taber- 
nacle, the light shall break, and it shall be as the open- 
ing of the gate of the eternal city. 


Correspondence. 


“SWEAR NOT AT ALL.” 

Poor little boys! How your hearts must have sunk 
within you if all the Sunday-school teachers followed the 
pattern of the Sunday-school lesson-papers, and lectured 
you upon the enormity of your sins in half-way swearing. 
Such elaborate researches into youthful sins in this direc- 
tion as appeared in The Christian Union and the “‘ Sunday- 
school Times,”’ to mention no others, indicate that the 
editors have either had great personal experience or been 
in consultation with some candid small boy, trained in 
New England oaths. You have no longer any excuse. 
You have no cloak for yoursin. ‘‘I swan,” “I vow to 
goodness,”’ and all the other mild adjurations to which 
you have become accustomed, are on the index expurga- 
torius, and must all go. 

But how about grown men‘ What does American law, 
enacted by members of Christian churches, sustained by 
the votes of Christian ministers, provide for the education 
of the American conscience in this respect? Is the com- 
mand (or advice, if you please) of Christ concerning swear- 
ing honored by Christian Americans when they have the 
power to regulate full grown men, or is all the light of 
this part of the gospel reserved for the benefit of boys? 
For boys, only, is this gospel construed as having any 
meaning. In nc nation on the globe is the command 
‘‘Swear not at all’’ so completely trampled under foot as 
in the United States of America. No nation doe3 so much 
compulsory swearing; and, as a necessary consequence, 
nowhere, among civilized nations, is there so much false 
swearing. 

All government is carried on by swearing. Officers are 
all sworn to perform their duties faithfully. This has 
always been the rule; but, strange to say, public officers 
were found to be remiss in their duties, even after taking 
such an oath. This has been entirely remedied by recent 
tinkering. Of course everyone has observed 
that the millennium has arrived am ng officials within the 
last five years. No one is now elected to the legislature 
by corrupt means ; and no one fails to do his whole duty 
when he gets there. Other officials, too, have attained 
perfection within the same time. It must be so, because 
they are now obliged, in several States, especially in New 
York, Pennsylvania and Illinois, to take immensely long 
and solemn oaths to this effect. 

Frauds upon the custom-house have also been entirely 
abolished by requiring everybody who comes into the 
country to swear that he has reported for duty everything 
upon which the law exacts duty, and a good deal besides. 
Observe the shrewd management of American officials. 
Having all been made honest themselves, by swearing that 
they will be, they look back with regret upon the loss of 
education in this respect which past generations of trav- 
elers have suffered, and resolve to do a little stroke of busi- 
ness for the relief of the national debt. So they not only 
make every immigrant swear that he wil] pay all that he 
ought legally to pay, but they extract from him an oath 
not warranted by law, and which he cannot take without 
paying to good Uncle Samuel more than any law requires. 
See how official conscience is made tender by the oath. 
They cannot cheat the government, because they have 
sworn that they will not. But they have taken no such 
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oath in favor of (the traveler, so they take grim delight in 
cheating him, for the benefit of the government, by forc- 
ing him to take an oath which he cannot keep without 
cheating himself. Of course everyone who takes such an 
oath keeps it scrupulously; and thus past frauds upon the 
customs are rapidly being made up by counter-cheating 
upon new arrivals. What a beautiful example of the 
working of the great law of compensation! 

The number of Custom-house oaths, taken in the ordi- 
nary course of importations of merchandise, 1s simply 
incalculable. Unfortunately, they have generally been 
rather short; and in consequence have not invariably 
been kept in mind by the swearers. Buta thorough re- 
form is contemplated. It is proposed to make these oaths 
seven times as long, and thus to put an end to all fraudu- 
lent entries at the Custom-house, 

Large classes of corporations have been purified in this 
manner. The advantages of national banks are well 
known. Their merits have been attributed to various 
causes, such as better supervision, better deposits of 
security, etc. But the true and only reason is that all 
directors of these banks swear to do their whole duty. In 
particular, they swear not to take greater interest than 
local law allows. This fact is an ample refutation of re- 
cent reports that bank presidents habitually took seven 
per cent., notwithstanding the reduction of the rate by 
law to six. It is simply impossible! They have taken an 
oath to the contrary. The only perplexing question 
arises when we read reports of trials in which witnesses 
swear that vational banks have taken even more than 
seven per cent. It must be true, because witnesses swear 
to it. But it cannot be true, because the directors have 
sworn not to do it. 

The traveling public have been made thoroughly loyal 
and obedient to the laws, for eighteen years past, by the 
requirement of an oath from every person taking out a 
passport, to the effect that he will be a loyal citizen, and 
will perform all the duties that may be required of him by 
law. This plan was devised by the fertile intellect of the 
late Mr. Seward, when Secretary of State. His idea was 
to prevent traitors from leaving the country by forbid- 
ding them to leave without a passport, and refusing that 
unless they took this oath. Traitors being obviously the 
most desirable class of people to keep at home, to help us 
in voting and governing the country, it is a matter of re- 
gret that this part of the scheme failed. Southern men 
and Northern sympathizers traveled none the less, taking 
the cath with wry faces but unfaltering voices. Thou- 
sands of them settled in England and France, and hun- 
dreds of them engaged in blockade-running; but there can 
be no doubt that their conduct and sentiments were en- 
tirely loyal: for had they not sworn that it should be so? 

To speak seriously, however, upon a subject which can- 
not be treated seriously without disgust and indignation, 
the American people are surfeited with oath-taking, and 
are trained into a fearful indifference to truth and the 
obligation of oaths. It is impossible to expect that men 
will keep all the promises which are thus exacted from 
them; and it is impossible that their consciences should 
not be injured by such an experience. Many a man’s 
word, deliberately given, is worth more than his official 
oath. Did you ever see the face of a custom-house officer, 
when an unusually conscientious man insists upon modify- 
ing the prescribed oath when (as often happens) no man 
could take it truly’ If you have watched it, you have 
seen the essence of contempt and impatience. The idea 
that any man should be fool enough to make a fuss about 
taking an “incorrect” oath! The officer generally makes 
vicarious atonement in such cases by adding a few volun- 
tary oaths himself. P 

All other civilized nations are reducing the number of 
oaths. Wealone are multiplying them. In England the 
law not only does not compel the taking of any oath out- 
side a court, but does not permit it. For more than forty 
vears all oath-taking except in the trial of a cause in a 
court of justice has been prohibited. A solemn declaration 
may be made, which if false is punishable as a felony, but 
oaths are reserved for rare and solemn occasions. Even 
these ‘‘dcclarations” are required in only a much more 
limited class of cases than the American oath. And not 
only in Great Britain but throughout Europe, except possi- 
bly in Russia, all attempts to regulate the conduct or se- 
cure the loyalty of citizens in civil life by means of oaths 
or solemn pledges are entirely abandoned. 

Meanwhile, what bas been done by Christians or minis- 
ters of the Gospel to enforce the wise command of Christ? 
Nothing at all except to barass the soul of the smal! boy 
by denouncing his little sham oaths, while leaving this 
vast mass of perjury to accumulate upon us unrebuked. 
This swearing legislation has been mainly enacted by the 
party which includes within it the great majority of Amer- 
ican Christians—at any rate, of Protestants. It has not 
been opposed by a single professing Christian in Congress 
or Legislatures, so far as I ever heard; nor has any minis- 
ter ever condemned it from the pulpit, so far as I know or 
believe. 

Let the small boy alone, Christian teachers, until you 
have first done your duty in respect to this vastly greater 
form of the same evil. To persecute a poor fellow for say- 
ing ‘“‘I swan,”’ while you take no notice of the habitual 
desecration of God’s name and the universal deadening of 
conscience which is going on among grown-up men by 
compulsion of laws which Christian men have made, is too 
much like the course of the scribes of old, who bound 
grievous burdens upon other men’s shoulders which they 
themselves would not touch with their tingers. Leave the 
gnats of half-swearing until you have dealt with the enor- 
mous caravan of camels which darken the road in the 
shape of multiplied oaths which are impossible to escape 
and often impossible to be kept. . 

A TeacHEr, 
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FOOD FOR GROWN PEOPLE. 
Ed. Union: 

The writer of ** Food for Babes,” in The Christian Union, 
(Feb. 11), alludes to a majority of Sunday-school hymns as 
“sentimental,” childish rhymes; but I think he would have 
been extremely thankful for these “‘ ditties’? had he been 
a Methodist and attended a “class” of which it was my 
misfortune to be a member, and obliged to listen every 
time this class convened to “‘A charge to keep I have,” 
pitched, as near as one could judge, in “‘ A flat,” and made 
agonizing in a variety of nasal sounds. I think he would 
have felt about as I did when echoes of ‘‘ The sweet by and 
by”’ came from an adjoining room where the young con- 
verts were assembled, and would have most earnest}y 
wished that he were either with them or in that country 
of which they were singing. ; 

I will not say there is not a sprinkling of truth in the 
argument of the writer; that there may be, in some jn- 
stances, something of what is generally denominated 
“gush.”’ But if small people, blesc only with limited con- 
ceptions, can weave one idea of the sweetness and beauty 
of heaven that will havea tendency to strengthen their 
oft weary souls to labour on to gain by ‘“‘dewy meads,” 
“silvery tides,” let no one speak lightly of these simple 
song-wings invoked by loving spirits for earth’s humbler 
ones, 

Paul said, *‘ lam made all things to all men, that I might 
by all means save some.” I devoutlyhope the same Chris. 
tian spirit that led Paul to become weak in order to gain 
the weak will inspire the author of *‘ Milk for Babes’* with 
more charity, be he prophet, priest.or king. 

There is another thought in regard to our children. I do 
not see that our Sabbath-schools have degenerated in the 
use of this ‘“‘ trashy music,” as some might callit. I am 
certain they are far more interesting than they were when 
I was achild and we used to sing ‘‘ Our days are as the 
grass;"’ and if my children go astray, or have cause to 
blush when they arrive at the years of discretion, it wil! 
be over something of a different character than the singing 
of such little melodies as ‘‘ Just a word for Jesus,” *‘ Safe 
in the arms of Jesus.’’ God bless Fanny Crosby. I hope 
the Lord will raise up many more like ber to fill the world 
with sweet words of comfort. While ‘“* Rock of Ages” is 
one of-the grandest pieces ever written, I never knew one 
made dangerously ill by ‘“* Revive us again.” It ought 
not only to be sung in all our churches, but also ought to 
be the daily prayer of nine-tenths of the professors of 
religion inside all our Protestant organizations. Who has 
ever listened to Sankey’s rendering of the ‘‘ Ninety and 
Nine” but felt there was a power in this simple hymn / | 
am satisfied there has been more than one prodigal brought 
back to his *‘ Father’s house’’ by the singing of this one 
piece, where the most artistic bursts of eloquence have 
failed to make any permanent impression. Who dare deny 
that Bliss’s ‘‘ Almost Persuaded” has been the means of 
fully persuading many a sin-bowed and earth-forsaken 
soul to come to Christ, where the pleadings of God’s most 
earnest ambassadors left no convincing weight upon the 
heart / There seems to be an especial spite against ‘* Oh, to 
be nothing.” I believe it is generally conceded by Chris 
tians that when we are most conscious of our frailty, and 
see how dependent we are on divine aid and compassion, 
then there is an opportunity for growth in spiritual] things: 
that in these hours of debility, so to speak, we learn to rely 
on the right arm of His everlasting support. Therefore, 
ye able-bodied, pine on in ‘‘ Oh, to be nothing,” and when 
each of you fully realizes your utter helplessness withou' 
God, you will be *‘ something ” in sight of heaven. 


Mrs. CHas. RUPRECHT. 
CLEVELAND, ©., Feb. 16, 1880. 


The Chicago Y. M. C. A. has just passed ita twenty- 
second anniversary. This association is constantly enlarg: 
ing its lines of work. This winter its representatives have 
held parlor conferences in leading towns as far west 4° 
Omaha, filling some local parlors with 100 to 200 prom- 
nent church people, and there awakening new interest by 
sketching the history and the aims of the society. Throug! 
Illinois they have. planted a branch cssociation in every 
town of 10,000 people. They have done a great work 
among the railway employees, 40,000 of whom go in and 
out of the city daily. They have opened reading and bath 
rooms free in parts of the city convenient to the princip#! 
hotels. And they have so demonstrated to railway ma" 
agers the pecuniary value of improved morals among é!™- 
ployees that several roads now contribute to the suppor 
of these places as bigh as $50 per month. The association 
accomplishes a wide missionary work in the city. [t em 
ploys both men and women, and seeks all who need moral 
help, and aids many to employment and safe boarding 
houses. It reports 40,500 people present at its 237 noo! 
prayer-meetings; 20,000 at 95 gospel temperance meeting>: 
2,700 at 52 strangers’ meetings; 6,800 at 20 open-air sery- 
ices; 2,600 at 20 boys’ meetings; at the reading-roo™ 
34,000; at the gymnasium, 13,400; at 155 meetings for rail- 
road men, 5,000; at railway reading-rooms, 15,000; period - 
icals distributed, 28,000. It also maintains a Chinese Sun- 
day-school and night school, about 20 attending. And 
accomplish all, of which the half is not here told, it ba 
bad but little over $7,000; and of this only $4,300 has been 
paid out for salaries. Are the most economical! ministers 
among the laity 


Continental Protestantism.—We find the tollowing stat- 
istics in the English ‘‘ Methodist Recorder”: Io rae 
Protestantism is numerically weak, the total number © 
Protestants being but 650,000—namely , 560,000 Reformed, 
80,000 Lutheran, 10,000 belonging to other bodies. Ration 
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alism’is a further weakening “element. The? constitution 
of the present French Cabinet, however, is sufficient to 
show that mere numbers do not adequately represent the 
influence of French Protestantism. The scholarship and 
ability of its ministers have always stood high, and names 
like Pressensé and Bersier continue the tradition. In Ger. 
man Austria Protestants number about 567,000—namely 
249,000 Lutheran, and 118,000 Reformed, being two per 
cent. of the population. In the Hungarian dominions they 
form twenty per cent. of the population—viz., 2,000,000 
Reformed, and 1,100,000 Lutheran. Through the organiza- 
tion of the Gustavus-Adolphus Union and the British and 
Foreign Society, Vienna is the center of a multifarious 
evangelical activity. In Germany, where Rationalism 
was once as dominant as at present in Switzerland, evan- 
gelical faith has decidedly the mastery in the pulpit and 
university. 


Church and Stage. The following announcement from 
a Michigan newspaper suggests some reflections as to the 
appropriate means for raising funds for church purposes: 
‘The great moral French drama entitled ‘Married Life’ 
will come off Friday evening of this week at the Baptist 
church. The dramatic company have made arrangements 
whereby the net proceeds will be given to the Baptist 
building fund, and it is hoped that all who feel an interest 
in the upbuilding of public improvements will be present to 
give in their mite. The popularity of this play is too well 
known to give greater praise. At the conclusion of this 
play one of the most laughable and moral farces ever 
played will follow, entitled ‘A Regular Fix.’ The whole 
exercises to be interspersed with scme choice instrumental 
music.” It is added that *‘ at the close of the concert exer- 
cises the friends of the pastor are invited totarry and have 
an oyster supper and a general good time. The elder and 
lady will be there to make it pleasant for you.”’ 


A more in the right direction bas been made by all the 
churches in Worcester, Mass., in a united action on the 
subject of funeral display. They suggest that no public 
funerals should eccur on Sundays unless in cases of abso- 
lute necessity, and then with as simple services as possi- 
ble: that in all cases show and expense be avoided; that 
the great majority of burials should be private, and that 
there should be no public exposure of the body, the friends 
alone retaining the privilege of farewell. ‘These sugges- 
tions combine good sense and good taste, and churches in 
other places cannot do a better work than by helping the 
formation of a bealthy sentiment by following this exam- 
ple. The burden of funeral display has become intolera- 
ble, and the time is not far distant when some of the fu- 
neral observances of to-day will be regarded as relics of 
barbarism. 


Sunday as a Day of Rest.—A meeting was held in this 
city, Feb. 22, under the auspices of the New York Sabbath 
Committee, to consider the best means of enforcing the 
laws which make Sunday a day of rest. John E. Parsons, 
Esq., presided, and in his address gave a sketch of Sabbath 
legislation in the city and in the State. The Rev. W. W. 
Atterbury, Secretary of the Committee, stated that the 
Committee was organized, in 1557, not to enforce a relig- 
jous observance of Sunday but to protect the citizens in 
their legal right to its enjoyment as a day of rest. The 
principal address of the evening was made by the Hon. 
R. W. Thompson, Secretary of the Navy, who took the 
ground that the Sabbath rest is necessary for the protec- 
tion of society, and that the laws which seek to assure 
that rest should be enforced as a matter of public safety. 


The Rev. Charles R. Treat, pastor of the Second Congre- 
gational Church at Greenwich, Conn., has been appointed 
by the American Seamen's Friend Society chaplain at 
Antwerp, and bas resigned his pastorate. Mr. Treat has 
amply sustained a name honorable in the history of relig- 
ious work in New England, and by his earnest ministry of 
the truth bas made his pastorrte prosperous and useful. 
His daily illustration of Christian love by word and deed 
has made him beloved by the community in which be has 
worked, and his going will leave a vacancy not soon nor 
easily filled. His earnestness, his culture, and his many 
attractive social qualities fit him for success in the diffi- 
cult post to which he goes, and he will carry with him the 
good wishes of a host of friends. 


A good report is that of the twenty-fourth year of the 
Missionary Association of the Fourteenth Street Presby- 
byterian Church (the Rev. F. H. Marting’s) in this city. 
Their receipts for twenty-four years have been $22,915.92. 
Their superintendent's ‘‘Special Report on Systematic 
Offerings"’ states that, during the past year, out of the 
‘*possible number of offerings,’’ 8,070, the “actual num- 
ber’’ has been 8,087, in the senior department; in ‘‘the 
Infantry,’’ 3,355 out of a possible 3,403. Their appropria- 
tions for the year have been $990.69, of which $500 toward 
the support cf a missionary of the American Sunday- 
school Union in Minnesota; $100 for a school in Lebanon, 
Syria; #59 for other mission work; for their church work 
$211. These are gcod facts for the Systematic Beneficence 
Society. 


The increase in numbers in the Lutheran Church has 
been very considerable in the last ten years. There are 
several general bodies, chief of which are the General 
Synod (North); the General Synod (South); the General 
Council, and ‘the Synodical Conference. The first two 
named are thoroughly in sympathy with all evangelical 
churches. The last two are exclusive, maintaining that 
‘* Lutheran pulpits should be for Lutheran preachers, and 
Lutheran altars for Lutheran communicants only," a 
rule which the grand old reformer Martin Luther would 


neither have made nor abided by. The grand total is 
given in the Philadelphia Year Book as 57 Synods, 3,002 
ministers, 5,388 churches, 694,426 communicants. 

A representative Sunday-School Conference or Congress 
will be held in connection with the Chautauqua Sunday- 
School Assembly in August next. The sessions will be held 
on the afternoons of Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, the 
llth, 12th and 18th. Among the speakers announced are 
President W. W. Patton, D.D.. of Washington, D.C.: Rev. 
Frank Russell of Mansfield, Ohio; Rev. A. F. Schauffler 
of New York: Rev. H. M. Storrs, D.D., of New York; 
Rev. A. F. Beard, D.D., of Syraeuse, N.Y,; Rev. R. G. 
Hutchins, D.D., of Columbus, Ohio; Rev. C. L. Goodell, 
D.D., of St. Louis, Mo., and Rev. Joseph Cook of Boston, 
each of whom will present some interesting phase of the 
Sunday -School question. 


Andorer Theological Seminary.—A General Catalogue 
will be issued in June next. All former students (and 
others interested) are earnestly requested to forward at 
once to the Rev. A. H. Quint, D. D., Dover, N. H., correc- 
tions of, and additions to, the last Catalogue; facts of 
their own (or others’) locations and employment since the 
year 1868, giving full dates of ordinations, installations, 
and dismissals, and of any service, and of changes of 
residence, and present P. O.; obituary notices of all 
deceased. If no change from the last Catalogue is needed, 
write to that effect. 


The McAlUl Missions in France, numbering thirty-two 
stations in Paris, Lyons, Bordeaux, and Boulogne, have 
been conducted without church connection until the present 
time, but they have become so important that a committee 
bas been appointed to take charge of them. This com- 
mittee has decided to give each mission a church connec- 
tion; each station will be placed under the direct patronage 
of some one of the churches. The general meetings will 
be continued by Mr. McAll and his agents, and in addition 
to them a Bible-class will be conducted by the pastor of 
the station. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Key. F. E. Hopkins, of the Brooklyn Presbytery, has 
accepted the call of the Bedford Reformed church, corner of 
Madison Street and Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn. 

—~As the outcome of the ecclesiastical quarrel in Grace 
Congregational Church, Brooklyn, an independent organiza- 
tion, the relations between the Church and ita former pastor, 
James L. Hall, have been severed. 

—A Ministers’ Association has been formed at Geneva, N. 
Y., which will embrace all evangelical denominations in 
Seneca and Ontario Counties. Twenty-five ministers attended 
the firat meeting. 

—The Onondaga County Bible Society, at ita annual meeting 
in Syracuse, on motion of Chancellor Haven, took strong 
action commending the revision of the present version and 
in favor of its circulation. 

—Miss Frances E. Willard, president of the Women’s Na- 
tional Temperance Union, addressed a large audience in the 
Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, Feb. 24tb, 
on the subject of temperance. Sbe was introduced by the 
Rev. Dr. Cuyler as one whose fame had preceded ber, and as 
the representative of temperance founded on the Word of 
God. 

—A singular and most unfortunate church controversy 
has arisen in Montclair, the particulars of which it would 
be impossible to give in a paragraph. It is conceded by both 
parties that the Cliffside Chapel of Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey. was built ata cost of about $6.500, of which $1.500 were 
contributed by Presbyterians, $1,000 out of the Presbyterian 
Memoria! Fund, the balance by members of other denomina- 
tions. The land on which the chapel was erected was the 
gift of a Presbyterian, and it now appears that the deed was 
made in trust for the established Presbyterian Church, 
though this was not understood by the members of other 
denominations who were active in the movement. The 
Presbyterian Church claims the property; the others ask for 
the submision of the question to a committee of arbitration, 
to consist of five disinterested Christian men outside the 
town and outside the Presbyterian and Congregational! 
Churches. This method seems so clearly in accordance not 
only with New Testament principles but those of modern 
Coristian communities that we hardly see how it is possible 
that it should be declined. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—Tbe Northampton Congregationalists bave contributed 
$150 for the relief of the atarving in Persia. 

—The Temperance people in Massachusetts are working for 
a law which will compel all seliers of strong drink to remove 
screens and blinds from their windows, so that all may see 
who are the patrons of the saloons. 

—The lectures in Andover Seminary by Professor Gulliver, 
in the department of the relations of Christianity to secular 
science, bave treated during the past week the theories of 
evolution, and have included a review of the recent work of 
Haeckel, the * Evolution of Man.” 


THE WEST. 


—Dr. Haddock, of Milwaukee (M. E.), is reported to be 
under accusation, by his Presiding Elder before the Confer- 
ence, of Beecherism. What's that? 

—The Union Congregational chapel was dedicated ‘at St. 
Louis, Mo., Feb. 8th. It is the combined enterprise of the 
First Church and Pilgrim Church and cost about $3,000. It is 
in a new part of the city and will serve as a new center for 
religious work. 

-The Rev.8S. A. Gardner, of Peoria, Lll., was installed as 
pastor of the Bleecker Street Universalist Church, in this 
city, last Thursday evening. After an invocation by the 
Rev. N.S. Hill, tne Rev. Dr. J. M. Pullman delivered the in- 
stallation termon. The pastoral charge was given by the 
Rev. H. R. Nye. The Rev. Dr. Chapin and the Rev. Robert 
Collyer then foliowed in addresses of welocme, 

—A “Convention of Christians of the West and Southwest, 
and iadeed of the Mississippi Valley,” bas been called by Mr. 
Moody and others interested in his work to meet at St, Louis 


on Tuesday, Feb. 24th, and continue in session through 
Thursday the 24th. The exercises wil! be under Mr. Moody's 
direction, and addresses will be made by the Rev. Drs, 
Brookes, Nicholis, Boyd, Ganse, Goodell, Kittredge and 
others. 

THE SOUTH. 

—Mr. E. W. Bliss, the evangelist, has given up the charge of 
the Christian Association work in Baltimore and joined Mr. 
Moody at St. Louis. 

FOREIGN. 

~Itis said that there is not a single infidel work in the 
Welsh language. 

—St. Jobn’s Episcopal congregation of Dundee, Scotland, 
have unanimously voted to secede to the Reformed Episco- 
pal Chureh. 

~The Queen will shortly be asked to appoint a bishop for 
the new diocese of Liverpool. The bishopric fund now 
amounts to £72, 

~—During the yeur 1879, 1.350 candidates for orders in the 
Church of England were examined, of whom 782 were grad- 
uates of Cambridge or Oxford. 

—On the recommendation of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the Christian Knowledge Society has made a grant c° £1,250 
for educational purposes amongst the Nestorians. 

—Evidently the Temperance movement bas not gone far 
enough yet in England. The London Baptist Union is just 
beginning to consider the question whether ministers ought 
to have wine at their association dinners. 

—The appeals made by the workers of the A. B.C. F. M. in 
Prague to the Austrian Cabinet bave received a favorable 
answer. As these decisions were made early in December, 
it is evident that the visit of the Evangelical Alliance Depu- 
tation was an important factor in securing this result. Pri- 
vate meetings with invited guests and public meetings as 
formerly under police control may now be held. In both 
cases the government requires the exclusion of schoo] chil- 
dren belonging to established churches. 

—Itis beginning to be understood in England that the true 
way to modernize the medieval Convocation of the Estab- 
lished Church is to introduce the lay element into its delib- 
erations. A memorial has been presented to Lord Beacons- 
fleld touching the efforts now being made two give to the Con- 
vocation of the Church of England an authority it bas long 
been dented. No scheme of reform, it is urged, can be satis- 
factory that excludes the consideration of a just representa- 
tion of the laity’as well as of theclergy. The memorial has 
been numerously signed by the clergy and laity. 

—A story is told in Rome as to the cunning of the Jesuits 
in connection with the new Vatican paper, the “ Aurora.” 
The Pope was anxious to establish a paper directly repre- 
senting his views, and while the matter was being discussed 
a gentieman came to certain cardinals with references, 
large funds, and an offer to take the business management of 
the paper, promising that it should represent the views of the 
Pope. His offer was accepted, and the paper appeared: but it 
soon began to advocate opinions opposed to those of the Pope, 
who was compelled to disavow connection with it. It is now 
said that the Jesuits were anxious to start a newspaper, and as 
they knew they could not get the consent of the Pope took 
this means of making the Pope's intended paper their own. 

—That the Church of England is awake on the temperance 
question is shown by the fact that fourteen thousand of the 
clergy of the Church of England have addressed a memorial 
to their bishops in which they say: “ We, the undersiened 
clergy of England, venture respectfully to appeal to your 
lordships, as the only members of our order in Parliament, 
as such, most earnestly to support measures for the further 
restriction of the trade in intoxicating liquors in this coun- 
try. Weare convinced, most of us from an intimacy with 
the people extending through many years, that their condi- 
tion can never be greatly improved, whether intellectually, 
physically or religiously, so long as intemperance extensively 
prevails among them, and that intemperance will prevail so 
long as t mptations to it abound on every side.”’ 

—Mucb has been said of late about changes in Palestine and 
the immigration of the Jews in large numbers. Mr. F. 8S. 
De Haas. late United States Consul! at Jerusalem, writes in 
regard to these statements: “ The facts are, there is not a rail- 
road in ali Palestine. There is not an American missionary 
in the Holy Land nora Sunday-school. Rut one Protestant 
eburch in Jerusalem, another outside of the walls, and one 
at Nazareth. The Jewish population bas increased during 
the last few years, but the pepulation of the country has 
more rapidly decreased. The Jews have no intention of re- 
occupying the land. They go there to die, not tolive. No 
Jew around Jerusalem owns or cultivates an acre of ground. 
The Jews of Europe and America wil! never rerurn to Pales- 
tine, unless forced back at the point of the bayonet.” 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


— Baldwin, the Rev. C. H., bas resigned the pastorate of the 
Mystic Society at Medford, Masa. 

— Barker, the Rev. Isaac, an aged and greatly beloved Con- 
gregational minister, died at Rockford, Mich., Feb. 12th. 

—Boynton, the Rev. Geo. M., accepts the call from 
Jamaica Plain, Boston, and bas resigned his Newark pas- 
torate. 

— Burton, the Rev. Dr. H. N.. of Kalamazoo, has received a 
call from the Congregational Church at Harvard, Neb. 

—Choate, the Rev. Washington, succeeds the Rev. Dr. Saw- 
yer as pastor of the Presbyterian church at Irvington, N. Y. 

—Edwarda, the Rev. Tryon, has received a Congregational 
call from Gouverneur, N. 8. 

—Halary, the Rev. Dr. Job F., pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church at Norristown, Pa., has resigned on account of 
increasing infirmities. He will be eighty on the 12th of July 
next. 

—Leea, the Rev. J. W., accepts a call to the Congregational 
pastorate at Lee, Mass. 

—Litch, the Rev. J. L.. declines a call to the Congregational 
eburch at Littleton, N. H. 

—Longu, the Rev. 8. F., resigns the Congregational pastor- 
ate at Danbury, Conn. 

~Milla, the Rev. T. A . accepts a call to the Presbyterian 
churcb in Fergus Falls, Minn. 

— Parkhurst, the Rev. Charies H., preached his first sermon 
as pastor of the Madison Square Presbyterian Church last 
Sunday morning. 

— Walker, the Rev. T. F., formerly rector of Calvary P. E, 
Churoh in Rochester, Minn., died recently at Colorado 
Springs. 

— Wells, the Rev. James, Congregational pastor at Dumpbar- 
ton, N. H., accepts a call to Halifax, 
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CHRIST'S ANSWER TO THE QUESTION, WHAT 
SHALL 1 DO TO BE SAVED? 


By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


VERY one that asketh receiveth ; and he that seek- 
eth findeth; and to him that knocketh it shall be 
opened. 

Is, then, the kingdom of God to be had for the asking? 
We know what toil and trouble, what hunger and 
weariness and pain, what vigils and self-denials are 
often the cost of winning the kingdom of wealth. We 
know how long and patiently men have knocked to get 
the door opened to the kingdom of science. We know 
that there is ‘‘no royal road to learning.” Is there a 
royal road to virtue? Is character the one only thing 
that costs nothing? The merchant in the parable sold 
al] that he had in order to buy the pear! of great price.’ 
A very foolish transaction, surely, if the pearl could 
have been had for the mere asking. 

No! Christ teaches no such doctrine. The higher 
the value, the higher the price. ‘There is nothing 
worth so much as character; and nothing that costs 


* somuch. There is nothing so difficult to attain; and 


yet itis within the attainment of every one. Every 
one that asketh receiveth; but it is not every asking 
that receives. Every one that seeketh findeth; but it 
is not every seeking that finds. To every one that 
knocketh it shall be opened; but it is not opened to 
every knocking.’ 

The gate to righteousness is a strait gate; the way 
to righteousness is a narrow way; itis the gate and 
way of obedience to the laws of God, for these are the 
laws of spiritual well-being. No mau can violate the 
laws of health and preserve a strong constitution by 
morning and evening prayers; neither in body nor in 
soul. Actions speak louder than words, Life is the 
true prayer; our real desires are measured by what we 
ask and seek by life. One cannot knock six days in 
the week at the doors of cupidity and ambition and 
self-indulgence, and then enter into the kingdom of 
God because he pays a priest or a minister to knock 


for him at the door of righteousness for an hour Sun- | 


day morning. 

- In all ages of the world there have been religious 
teachers who have attempted to show men how they 
might have all the benefits of religion without being 
religious; how they might enjoy the fruits ofa noble 
character without possessing a noble character. One of 
his contemporaries says of Cardinal Lorraine that he 
was avaricious, malignant, cruel and deceitful, but 
‘full of religion.” In no age of the world have there 
been wanting false prophets to tell men how they might 
have the Cardiual’s religion; how they might lie, cheat, 
rob, murder, how they might indulge their ambition, 
their avarice, their auimal nature, and yet be secure 
of heaven. 

Sometimes these false prophets have told their hear- 
ers to pay the church and the ministry liberally. 
‘*OQnly pay well,” cried Tetzel, the peddler of Papal 
indulgences, ‘‘ and all will be well.” The modern doc- 
trine of indulgences is veiled in more obscure forms, 
but there are many center-aisle pew-holders in metro- 
politan churches who gather substantially the same 
doctriue from Protestant Tetzels. 

Sometimes these false prophets have told their hear- 
ers to join the church. ‘* Ths is the ark,” they cry; 
‘* herein and only hereiv is safety.”” We do not accuse 
any priest or prelate, Pap.l or Protestant, of avowedly 
preaching this doctrine; but we do nut wonder that 
some Roman Catholics quiet their consciences with 
such an assurance, drawn from the Papal Syllabus of 
Pius [LX.; nor that some Protestants quiet their con- 
sciences with the same assurance drawn from the cus- 
tomary attitude of their church and mivistry toward 
all “‘ members of evangelical churches in good and reg- 
ular standing.”’ 

Sometimes these false prophets have taught that a 
mystic rite brings salvation—drops of water on the 
body, or the body plunged beneath the water; some- 
times that belief in a mysterious doctrine, and the 
more mysterious the doctrine the greater the virtue of 
the faith. We donot assert that any preacher or any 
church intends to teach this; but undoubtedly a great 
many people, scrupulous in baptism, scrupulous in 
belief, or both, and scrupulous in nothing else, practi- 
cally believe that their creed or their form is a safe- 
guard; and somehow the church and the ministry fail 
to correct the fatal error. 

Sometimes the false prophets have simply and baldly 
taught that, since God is merciful, he will bring into 
the kingdom of heaven every one, whether he has 
sought or not; that the drag-net, cast into the sea and 
bringing al] to shore, will bring all to be gathered into 


*Marcn Matt. vii., 15-20; Gulden Text, James i., 2, 


* Mast. xi, 65, 
* See Proy, ii.,1-4. 


vessels, and there will be no bad to be cast away; that 
all tares will become wheat.’ 

All such teachers are as wolves in sheep’s clothing. 
Their teaching is pleasant, but it is dangerous; it is 
subtle and seductive, but it is ravening; it does not 
build up, it destroyscharacter. This is the true test of 
every doctrine, every church, every ministry: that 
which makes men truer, better, nobler, more Christ- 
like, is Christian teaching; that which destroys moral 
discrimination, which creates artificial virtues and de- 
stroys those that are real, which makes auchorites, and 
monks, and pious eunuchs, and destroys manhood, is 
unchristian. That is the true which makes men true; 
and that is the false which makes men false. The true 
‘*standard” by which to try all doctrine is not a creed 
but its actual effect on men. 

It is not every asking that receives; nor every seek- 
ing that finds; nor to every knocking that the door of 
the kingdom is opened. The promise of eternal life is 
‘‘to them who by patient continuance in well-doing 
seek for glory and honor and immortality.’ The con- 
dition of attaining the character of a child of God is 
two-fold: (1) a high, spiritual aspiration—a seeking 
of glory, honor and immortality; and (2) that aspira- 
tion made the impulse and motive of lofty and persis- 
tent practical endeavor, manifested in a life of patient 
continuance in well-doing. 

Not every one, then, who aspires, desires, wishes, 
prays for the divine glory shall possess it; not every 
day-dream shall become a reality; ‘‘ not every one that 
saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enterinto the kingdom 
of heaven.”’ 

Not every one who engages in peligious work, so- 
called, who contributes to churches and hospitals and 
famine funds, or who labors in Sunday-school and mis- 
sion work; not every one who can say, *“* Lord, Lord, 
have we not prophesied in thy name? and in thy name 
cast out devils’ and in thy name done many wonderful 
works?” 

Not every one who has enjoyed what men call relig- 
ious privileges; who has lived under Christian in- 
fluences and shared in Christian ordinances; not every 
one who can say, ‘‘We have eaten and drunk in thy 
presence and thou hast taught in our streets.”* But: 

HE THAT DOETH THE WILL OF MY FATHER WHICH Is 
IN HEAVEN. 

This is to build on the rock. Not to have any intel- 
lectual opinion about Jesus Christ; but to hear his 
sayings, and to do them. To hear is to listen; to 
give heed to; to receive; to welcome; to take into the 
heart, as the open ground receives into its heart the 
seed.* To dois to follow Christ. He who asks, 
seeks, knocks, not by a muttered ritual, an evanescent 
emotion, a purchased exemption from duty, or an in- 
tellectual submission to authority, Papal or Protes- 
tant, but by listening to the teaching of Christ, not 
only of his words, but yet more of his incomparable 
life and death, by imbibing his spirit, and by following 
his example though it be with straying and wayward 
fooitsteps—to him is the promise. Heshall receive, he 
shall find, to him the door shall be opened. 

The conditions of eternal life, according to Christ, 
are two: desire and obedience. And these two are but 
one: a sincere desire; a life quest. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRaFtTs. 


CENTRAL THOUGHT.—Being good and not seeming so. 

Ist. J'o remind the children how they pretend in their 
play to be somebody else. 

There is no form of play so common among:children, 
or so delightful to them, as pretending to be somebody 
or something else. They will enjoy to tell about their 
personations, but the teacher must be careful not to 
let them talk too long, or instead of preparing their 
minds tu receive the lesson this introduction will pre- 
vent them from being controlled, or interested in any- 
thing else but their own stories. 

2d. To teach that trees and plants are always known 
by the fruits they bear. 

This fact may be made very attractive to the children 
by giving it to them in the form of an allegory—trees 
as persons, talking, proposing to each other in the 
spring to change fruit with each other, the apple tree 
to bear peaches, the peach tree to bear plums, etc. ; 
but God would not let them do it. He makes all of his 
trees be just what they seem to be. 

3d. God wants us to be true, like the trees. 

Ask the children if they think, now, that pretending 
in play is wrong; if not, to mention some way of pre- 
tending that is wrong. Pretending to be good and 
being bad in the heart is the reply the teacher should 
try to lead them to give. Read what God will say to 
people who have pretended that way when they want 
to get into heaven (see Matt. vii., 21-23). Teach the 
children, by means of the Golden Text, how they may 


* Luke xjil., 26. 
* Matt, xili., 23. 


Bee Matt. xill., 40-43, 47-5), 
* Row. il., 7. 


become really good. ‘Be ye doers of the Word, and 
not hearers only.”” Give this verse to each child writ- 
ten or printed on a green paper leaf, telling them that 
God wants them to be true, like trees, always bearing 
good fruit. Teach what fruit they must bear (see 
Job. v., 22, 23). 

4th. Zo teach about true goodness built on the Rock. 
Christ Jesus. 

Tell about the two men who built houses, one on the 
rock and the other on the sand, asa story which Jesus 
told. Ask which one seemed to have a good home but 
did not; and which one seemed to have a good home 
and really had it. Make an application of the truth 
by teaching that they who try to be good without 
Jesus’s help are like the man who built on the sand. 
But that they who are trying, by the help of Jesus, to 
give up everything that is sinful, and are trying to be 
more like Jesus every day, are building on Christ, the 
Rock. 


Books and Authors. 


MARY CARPENTER. 

The instructive, encouraging aud stimulative story 
told in this volume cannot fail to prove a blessing to 
every reader. ‘The essential of a good biography is a 
worthy life, and the years of Mary Carpenter were full 
of noble thought and nobler work; and this book is 
singularly successful in depicting Aer life, instead of 
making it a trellis for the display of the views of the 
author. The reader completes the volume feeling that 
he has added to his cnoice and permanent friendships ; 
that he has been in contact with a living person and 
not an ideal character. Prof. Carpenter is to be con- 
gratulated on bis work in thus perpetuating the mem- 
ory of a useful life. 

Mary Carpenter was the eldest daughter of Dr. Lant 
Carpenter, all of whose children have achieved distinc- 
tion in their several flelds of labor. She early com- 
bined the contemplative spirit of a Mary with the 
activity ofa Martha. Born at Exeter (England), April 
3d, 1807, she enjoyed seventy years of life. She was 
fortunate in her parentage. Her father was a man of 
deep convictions, strong character and ardent piety: 
her mother possessed a fervent religious nature. Both 
were of Nonconfurmist families. Dr. Carpenter was a 
sagacious teacher, ever seeking exactness and inde- 
pendence of judgment in his pupils. He had also ** an 
absorbing veneration for the person of Christ as su- 
pernatural that filled his whole mind.” His child early 
disclosed marked traits of character, awakened hopes, 
and became the special object of parental instruction. 
She struck the keynote of her life when, playing with 
her sister in a field of new-mown hay, secing the hay- 
makers at work, she begged her father to cut a stick 
from the hedge, and, raking together the scattered 
hay, exclaimed: ‘+I want to be ooseful.” 

When but three years of age her nature was quick- 
ened to the perception and enjoyment of religious 
truth. Her testimony was, ‘‘ The good God has given 
me a great deal of love.’’ Thus was the foundation 
laid in mind and heart for her great work. Dr. Car- 
penter became a minister in Bristol in 1817, and here 
was her home for life. Her secular studies included 
Latin, Greek, Mathematics, Physical Science and 
Natural History, and in after years her stores of 
knowledge were of great value in enlisting the 
interests of the children gathered in her schools. The 
Rev. James Martineau (a schovulmate at this time) 
says, ‘‘ She appears to me to have the world and all 
that had happened in it at her flogers’ ends, as if she 
had been always and everywhere in it.’” Conscious of 
her ability, she sought to excel. ‘I used to fancy that 
I could not pass through life with any tolerable com- 
fort unless I became distinguished in some way.” 
While writing thus she suffered intense pain at the de- 
tection of an unworthy spirit in her. She early and 
through life indulged the habit of rigid self-scrutiny. 
recording carefully the results of her introspection— 
often with severe words ofcondemnation. This dissat- 
isfaction with self led her to an examination of the 
doctrine of the Atonement, which she felt to be unscript- 
ural, and so rejected; though never rejectiag the love 
and sympathy and help of Jesus. If she could have 
seen deeper into bis saving work much pain might 
have been removed. But the inspiration of her life 
was from Him. 

At twenty she was teaching on the Isle of Wight, a 
lover of nature, an admirer of Wordsworth, an occa- 
sional writer of poetry. In 1831, as superintendent o! 
afternoon Sunday-school, she visited the homes of the 
scholars and was first stirred into consciousness of the 
helpless lot of the poor and ignorant in large cities. 
The Bristol riot in connection with the Reform strugg!« 
followed, and she determined to alleviate the distresses 
of the poor and made a solemn consecration of herse!! 


The Life and Works of Mary Caroenter. By J. Ratiin Car- 
penter, 4.M,. London: Macmilia Co. 
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to this work. The visit of Rajah Rammohun Roy to 
Bristol, and his death there, roused her to intense de- 
sire for the enlightenment of India. The visit of Dr. 
Tuckerman of Boston, Mass., acquainted her with his 
work for the poor and neglected in that city, and 
stimulated yet further the desire to do good. One day 
as Dr. Tuckerman and herself passed along beneath 
the shadow of abodes of vice, a miserable ragged boy 
darted out of a dark entry and rushed wildly across 
their path. ‘*That child,” remarked the doctor, 
+» should be followed to his home and seen after.” It 
was to her the message from God. A ‘** Working and 
Visiting Society” was formed by her. Not reaching 
the lowest of the poor, ‘‘the Domestic Mission” was 
started. Widening her acquaintance, increasing her 
knowledge, she was now thoroughly committed to the 
work of rescuing lost children from ignorance and 
sin. Private afflictions came to her, but she did not 
swerve from her purpose. The love of her womanhood 
was given to her sister and her work. On the Ist of 
August, 1846, her first *‘ Ragged School " was opened— 
this day was chosen as being the anniversary of the 
emancipation of the slaves in British dominions. She 
was interested in the anti-slavery contest in America 
and wrote many stirring letters to toilers here. She 
issued a book on ** Ragged Schools” that called general 
attention to the scheme. 

The plan of reformatory schools distressed her, and 
with widening purpose and increasing diligence she 
wrote and taught, attended conferences, and threw the 
whole weight of her influence toward securing the bet- 
ter instruction of juvenile delinquents. Her toils were 
viven also to the improvement of prisons and prison 
discipline. 

It was not till she was fifty-nine years of age that 
she could find time for the work in India. Then she 
wade her first visit, seeking to uplift the Hindoo women 
and children. Twenty years of careful thought had 
viven her definite ideas, and these she pressed upon all 
having influence in the cities of India. A second, third 
und fourth time (then sixty-eight years old) she visited 
this distant land to care for its daughters and the in- 
stitutions she had been instrumental in founding. 
‘‘My mind will be satisfied if it can be said of me, in 
this as in other matters, ‘she hath done what she 
could.’”’ 

In the interim between these visits her hours at 
home were crowded with labor. Ragged schools had 
not gone deep enough into the lower strata to satisfy 
her, and she strove to plow deeper yet, and after 
thirty years of struggle the work was crowned by a 
Varliamentary enactment by which Day-Feeding-Indus- 
trial Schools were established and provided for. A 
visit to the United States gave her pleasure, for it fur- 
nished fresh flelds for labor. In all her toils she pre- 
vrved her womanhood and honored it. The loss of 
her sister revealed the depths of her affectionate na- 
ture. The adoption of a child proved her deep mater- 
ual love. Like Enoch, she walked with God, and in 
the silence of the night God took h€r to himself, loved 
and honored in many lands. She spoke little of Christ 
in words—his presence illamined her life. Give us 
more such lives, and we will ask no denominational 
symbol, will fasten upon them no sectarian badge. 


THE MONTULALIES. 


The leading feature of the Atlantic Monthly for March 
is Charles Dudley Warner’s graceful and appreciative 
sketch of Washington Irving. Mr. Warner's sympathetic 
nature and discriminating taste especially qualify bim for 
analyzing the subtle charm which has so endeared Irving 
not only to his countrymen but to all the intellectual 
world. Another paper of marked interest in the same 
number is Mr. Richard Grant White's *‘ English in En- 
gland,” in which Mr. White discusses the peculiarities of 
English speech, and endeavors to trace, upon a theory 
which we do not remember ever to bave seen before, the 
origin of the misuse of the letter “‘bh.” A very clever story 
is * Accidentally Overheard,’’ by Mr. Horace E. Scudder; 
while Mrs. Edward Ashley Walker furnishes some enter- 
taining anecdotes of children. The review element is 
strong in this number, although we notice that the edito- 
rial reviews are omitted. Inthe place of these, however, 
there are contributed articles upon *‘ Literary and Philo- 
logical Manuals;"’ Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat;”’ 
Helene von Racowitza’s ‘“‘Meine Beziehungen;” the 
. Souvenirs of Theophile Gautier ;’ ** Civil Service in Great 
Britain,” and Dr. Brugsch Bey's ** Egypt under the Pha- 
raohs.” Mr. Howells's serial promises some sketches of 
life among the Shakers. For the April number of the 
magazine the openivug chapters are announced of a new 
serial by Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 

Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson's ** Winter Idy!,” in Harper's 
lor March, fairly leads all that that charming artist has 
hitberto done in the way of illumination; the sketches are 
designed and executed with the most delicate care, and 
have happily received better treatment from tbe printer's 
hands than those which were brought out last summer. 
The text is written by Mr. Gibson himself, and, comprisiog 
‘wo short poems, is worthy of the illustrations, and that 
‘saying a great deal. People whose attention bas been 
turned to the wheat-farming districts of the West, either 


how a speculative interest in the subject or a desire to | 


engage in the industry for themselves, will find Mr. Coffin’s 
article upon “‘ Dakota Wheat-Fields” a highly suggestive 
one. One does not realize until after the perusal of facts 
such as these how great a stimulus bas been given to our 
agricultural industry during the last three years. Another 
phase of Western life is presented in ‘* Vacation Aspects of 
Colorado,”’ by A. A. Hayes, Jr., and still another by Lieut. 
H. K. Lemly in ** Among the Arrapahoes.” An entertain- 
ing story in this issue of ‘‘ Harper's” is ** Miss Beulah’s Bon- 
net,’’ by Rose Terry Cooke; and a charming poem, ** The 
Sifting of Peter,”’ by Henry W. Longfellow. 

The article to which everyone will be likely to turn first 
in Scribner's for March is ‘‘ The Tile Club Afloat.” This 
artistic and interesting Society will be remembered by its 
previous paper in the same magazine describing a sojourn 
on Long Island. The present history of its wanderings 
through the Hudson River and Champlain Canal, with 
characteristic sketches, will be read with not less interest. 
The most prominent feature of * Scribner's Mag izine”’ at 
present is Mr. Eugene Schuyler's * History of Peter the 
Great.'’ Mr. Schuyler’s qualitications for a work of this 
character are large, and # is understood that be has made 
a special study of the period with a view to giving the 
most complete and authentic history of the great Russian 
T-ar that has ever yet been presented. 

Good Company, having eliminated from its pages any 
reference to the month, is enabled to come out when it 
pleases without the risk of being charged with either pre- 
mature or late delivery. The number now before us, pre- 
sumably for February, but designated simply as Number 6, 
maintains the excellent literary standard which the maga- 
zine assumed from the start. Among the contributors are 
Ellen W. Olney, Maurice Thompson, George M. Towle, 
Mary E. C. Wyeth and Sarah O. Jewett. The stories are 
entertaining, and the biographical and descriptive sketches 
interesting and suggestive. If any criticism can be made 
upon the magazine it is, as we have once or twice before 
had occasion to remark, that it seems to lack the elements 
of strength, and especially the helpful spiritual tone which 
was so admirably supplied in its predecessor, ‘* Sunday 
Afternoon,” by the editor’s *‘ Still Hour.” For the next 
number articles are promised by Charles Dudley Warner, 
John Burroughs, and others. 

THE REVIEWS. 

The Nineteenth Century for February deals almost 
wholly with English problems, and is less attractive to 
American readers than are some of its issues. Father Hy- 
acinthe’s paper, Paganism Paris,” is suggestive; he 
traces to paganism all that rationalism which worships 
self, and all that ultramontanism which idolizes the 
Pope and the Virgin Mary. Mr. Gladstone's discussion of 
the relative contribution to commercial! prosperity by free- 
trade principles and the growth of railways and com- 
merce, affords another marvelous illustration of the won- 
derful fecundity of bis mind and its grasp of detail. 

In the Contemporary Review Prot. Jevons suggests that 
we ought totry experiments in small localities in our leg- 
islative reforms instead of coming to a priori conclusions 
and launching out upon untried paths. Francis Peek com- 
pares toe agricultural prospects of England, Canada, and 
the United States. Francois Lenormant, under a fancifuy 
title, compares the ancient Roman myths with the story 
of Cain and Abel. The most interesting article to the gene- 
ral reader, however, is the discussion between the Bishop 
of Mauchester and John Ruskin on usury, in which John 
Ruskin has the monopoly of invective and the Bishop of 
Madchester of common sense. (International News Co.) 

The North American Review opens with a ‘discussion on 
the third term, with Judge Black against it and Mr. 
Stoughton forit. Judge Biack’s paper would have made 
a good stump speech but is not a creditable review article, 
and Mr. Stoughton’s article, though calm and dignified, 
does not add much to the previous ewspaper discussions 
of this matter. Professor Newcomb suggests a remedy 
for our political troubles. He condemus the pmnciple bor- 
rowed from foreign governments that legislative bodies 
are the supreme and final judges of the election of their own 
mem bers,and advocates the submission of political questions 
tothe Courts. Bishop Spalding’s reply to Mr. Froude is not 
altogether skillful, be quotes Mr. Froude and answers him 
too much in detail; his paper is almost as significant, 
however, as the recent address of Cardinal Newman, in 
the catholic Christianity of its tone and n his repudia- 
tion of the precedents of the Middle Ages. 

The Elective Franchise in. the United States. By D. C. 
McMillan. (G. P. Putnam's Sons.) This work is “a re- 
view of the effects of the Caucus system upon the civil 
service and upon the principles and policirs of political 
parties."’ Mr. Stickney in his ‘**True Republic” sought a 
remedy from the evil effects of party spirit in lengthened 
terms of office. Good behavior, and not a tixed term, 
should determine the time of service of the office-holder. 
Mr. McMillan finds the chief evil of our political system in 
the methods of nomination to office. The people are called 
to vote for those ia whose nomination they have had no 
voice. They merely ratify what bas been done for them 
by irresponsible conventions. For tbe clection of President 
he suggests this method: Let the legislature of each State 
nominate a candidate, indicating to which of two classes, 
A and B (Democrat and Kepublican) he belongs. The 
thirty-eight names are sent to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and published. The people then vote di- 
rectly for President, a majority of votes being necessary toa 
choice. If there be no choice tbe people vote again, their 
votes being restricted to the two highest in the legislative 
nomination. Thus, some States may name Sherman, some 
Grant, others Blaine in class A; and iu class B, some legis- 
latures would name Tilden, some Bayard, some Hendricks, 


If Sherman stood highest fn class A in the legislature list, 
and Tilden highest in class B, the choice must be between 
these two. The author’s method in State and local elec- 
tions is not stated explicitly, but his principle implies a 
primary election in which all, or many, may take part. It 
is like taking an informal! ballot before proceeding to the 
real election. His object is to secure an expression of the 
will of the people in the nomination as well as in the 
election of our rulers. We welcome all efforts to call pub- 
lic attention to the evils in the working of our political 
system, and hope that in this way remedies may be dis- 
covered. lt would have been better had Mr. McMillan 
kept to himself his theory as to the origin of our govern- 
ment, as his subject required no utterance on that subject. 
With the great body of our people the influence of a book 
will not be increased by such statements as these: ** The 
Union transformed thirteen independent sovereignties, 
each possessing all the attributes of separate nations, into 
one.’’ ‘* Before the Union each State was a separate and 
independent government.” Jefferson Davis and bis asso- 
ciates uttered such nonsense in the days of secession, bu. 
since the war of the rebellion and our centennial cele- 
bration we had supposed the doctrine that the thirteen 
States were independent nations from 1776 till I[78¥, and 
that the American Union was formed by the States in the 
latter year instead of by the good people of the United 
Colonies in the former year, had passed into oblivion. 


The Homiletic Encyclopedia of Illustrations in Theology 
and Morals. A Handbook of Practical Divinity and a 
Commentary on Holy Scripture. Selected and arranged by 
R. A. Bertram. (1. K. Funk& Co.) This is another of the 
numerous dictionaries of quotations prepared for the use of 
religious teachers, ministers, Sunday-school workers and 
others, and has some peculiar features. While the main 
t »pics are arranged in alphabetical order, the subdivisions 
bave a bomiletical character, and might, at least in many 
cases, serve as suggestions for a sermon. The indexes are 
exceptionally good; and though we hardly think the vol- 
ume justifies the promise of its title-page, *‘ A Commentary 
on Holy Scripture,” the index will be often serviceable to 
one who desires an apt quotation in connection with some 
particular passage. The selections have been made from a 
wide range of English and American authors; it is espe- 
cially rich in old English. The book is less a dictionary of 
illustrations, in the ordinary seuse of that term, than of 
suggestive thought and selections. Its main fault consists 
in the length of the selections, the major part of which are 
certainly too long for direct use in quotation. The best 
commonplace book is that which the minister makes for 
himself, but among the ready-made commonplace books we 
should give a tirst place to this encyclopedia. 

Bible Commentary. Jameson, Faussett & Brown. 4 vols. 
(Names & King. ) We regard this as on the whole the 
best single commentary on the entire Bible for popular 
use, much simplér than Lange, in which there is a 
great deal that is unintelligible, except to Greek and 
Hebrew scholars; and while less critical, containing more 
of practical and spiritual help than the so-called ‘‘Speaker’s 
Commentary.” This edition is accompanied with a very 
condensed Bible dictionary, which will be of convenience 
to the student for ready reference but will not serve the 
purpose of a more complete work. There is nothing, how- 
ever, in the American publisher's note to indicate that this 
is a condensed edition. The omissions are very consider- 
able: we snould judge that the book does not contain 
much, if any, more than half the matter that is in the 
complete edition of Lippincott, and though in this form 
it will be useful to the Sunday-school workers, they ought 
to have been told distinctly in the preface that they are 
offered a greatly condensed, not the complete edition. 

The Doré Gallery of Bible Stories, Illustrating the Prin- 
cipal Events in the Old and New Testament ; with Deserip- 
tire Text. By Josephine Polard. (R. Worthingtoo.) It 
was a very happy thought, the giving of Doré’s striking 
illustrations of the Bible to the children in this form. The 
book is a large quarto, and gives the pictures and the read- 
ing matter on alternate pages. The reading matter is very 
simple, following as closely as limits will allow the Seript- 
ure narrative. Ot Doré’s pictures it,is needless to say any- 
thing here except to express the general] conviction that, 
amidst so many, there are some which are admirable, 
chiefly those which call for strong dramatic effect; and 
some which are absurd—one or two whiclf we wish had 
been omitted altogether. 

Probation, by Jessie Fothergill. (Henry Holt & Co.) To 
the long list of charming novels which make up the Leisure 
Hour Series the Messrs. Holt have added one that is not 
less charming than any of its predecessors. The story is 
even a better one than the author’s previous work, ** The 
First Violin,” the literary workmanship being smoother, the 
characters more pleasing and the prubabilities less violent- 
ly strained. The motive of the book is admirably sustained, 
and the action appropriately worked up to the predeter- 
mined end. Miss Fothergul’s power as a novelist appears 
in the marked individuality of her chara-ters and the bar- 
monious developmeat of ber well-conceived plot. 


The Stones of Venice. (John Wiley & Sons.) It was a 
good idea to publish this famous book in a small, handy 
form, to carry in the coat pocket for the use of travelers; 
and that is the object of this edition, the first volume of 
which contains the more important part of the first two 
volumes of the old edition. The second volume will con- 
tain the most important matter of the third volume. The 
edition is prepared by Mr. Ruskiv. The annotations, in 
some of which he criticises himself as severely as he has 
ever criticised anyone else, are curiosities in literature. 

Foundation Stones for Young Readers. By the Rev. 
John Hall, D.D. (Am.8.8. Union). In this small volume 
there are eight chapters of what might be the very tender 
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quiet Sunday talks of an affectionate Christian father to his 
children. The style is simple but not weak, and for the in- 
struction and inspiration of young people in the way of 
the Lord we know of no book better. 

Rapid Transit Abroad. (New York: James Miller.) 
This little book outlines a hasty trip through Europe. It 
has no special merits as a record of travel, but does well 
what it is intended to do—serve as a guide to persons 
who are unacquainted with European localities and who 
are obliged to pass over a great deal of territory in a very 
short time. 

Tbe American Book Exchange has reprinted in its cheap 
editions of standard works Gibbor’s Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire. The work is complete in five volumes, 
with a full index, and contains the valuable notes of Dean 
Milman. These reprints, without cheapening knowledge, 
are bringing its fruits within reach of the most moderate 
means. 

From Father to Son. By Mary D. Chellis. (Nat. Tem- 
perance Soc.) To illustrate the dangers of moderate 
drinking, and to show the power a gentle, earnest woman 
may exert in the position of second wife in a family where 
this evil was working its misery, isthe aim of this new 
volume by a very prolitic temperance writer. 


BOOKS for the FAMILY LIBRARY. 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway. N. Y. 


D. APPLETON & CATALOGUE wailed Jree to any address in 
the United States. 
Appletons’ American Cyclopedia. A Popular Dictionary 
of General Knowledge. With Several Thousand 
Wood Engravings, and with Numerous Colored 
Maps. 14 vols., large 8vo. Per vol., cioth 
Index to ditto, 810 pages, same size and price. 
Appletons’ Annual Cyclopedia and Register of Important 


Events. Vols. 1 to 15, for the years 1861 to 1875, 
Large 8vo. Per vol., cloth, $5.00; sheep...... . 

The same. New Series. Vols. 1 to 3, for the years 

1876-1878. Same size and price. 

Appleton’s General Atlas of the World. Large 4to. Half 
Epyeten' s Hand. Atlas of Ane ient Geography. 4to. Cloth. 3 00 
* Modern 20) 
Beeton’s Dictionary-Geography Boo 
Dictionary of Universal Information. 2 vols..... 10 00 
Dictionary of Biography ........ 300 
Black's General Atlas of the World. 1 vol. 

Brady's Kedge Anchor ; or, Young Sailor's Assistant. Sea- 
manship, Knotting, Rigging, etc. vo... 3) 

Cooley's Cyclopedia of Practical Receipts. Sixth Edition. 
Revised and partly rewritten. Vol. I. Svo. Cloth. 

Vol, completing the work, shortly. 

Cyclopedia of Biography 8 OO 
Cyclopedia of Wit and Humor..... 7 00 

Dana's Household Book of Poetry. 1 vol., Roy al Svo, $5. 00. 

Dunman, T.—Glossary of Biological, “Anatomical and Phvys- 
iological Terms. Small &vo. Cloth. . 
Glossary of Scientific Terms............ 1 
Household Science, Hand-book of... ........ 2 0) 


Youmans, E. L.—Hand-Book of Household Science. ‘tome. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 
331 Pearl Street, New York. 
em HARPER'S CATALOGUE mailed Sree on receipt of Nine Cents 
in stamps, 


Abbott, Lyman.—Dictionary of Religious Knowledge. . $6 
Englishman's Greek Concordance to the New Testament. 


110 
Haydn's Dictionary of Dates eas dun 3 0 
Harper's Latin Dictionary. Sheep..... 
Liddell & Scott's Greek Lexicon 

Abridged edition 2 35 
McClintock and Strong's Cyclopedia. Eight volumes 
Smith's Classical Dictionary. 1! vol. bees 410 
Smaller do. i2mo........ 
Smith's Dictionary of Antiquities. vol. Svo..... 5 00 
Same, abridged. .... 117 


c. P. PUTNAM™’S SONS, 
1S2 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
PUTNAM S CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE mailed on receipt of stamp. 


Godwin, Parke.—The Cyclopedia of Biography ........ $5 00 
Haydn.—A Dictionary of Dates. 9 00 
Library Atlas of Modern, Historic al and Classic al Geog- 
raphy. 108 maps. Letterpress. Large Svo. ... WOO 
Putnam, G. P.—The World's Progress....... iw 


Putnam's Manual for Book Buyers. The Best Reading. 1 25 
Putnam's Library Companion, a Quarterly and Annual 
Supplement to the Best Reading. Per year. in tu) 
Student's Atlas of Modern, Ancient and Historical Geogra 
phy. 41 maps. Imp. &vo, cloth. 3 00 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 Grand Street, Sew Vork. 


WepsTeR's ABRIDGEMENTS: 


Counting-House and Family Dictionary. Crown 


Academic Dicti ionary. 334 Illustrations .. 1 8) 
High School Dictionary. 297 lllustrations.... ...... 1 10 
Common School Dictionary. 274 [llustrations... 
Primary Dictionary. 24 Illustrations ery 
Pocket Dictionary. Various bindings ..... 
Army and Navy Dictionary. Various bindings . , eto 12% 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & ARMSTROAC, 


743 Broadway, New York. 
ATLASES: 


1. Black's General Atlas. Folio. 
2. The Royal Atlas of Modern Geography. By A. Keith 

Johnston. Imperial folio. Half morocco ......... 
. The Handy Royal Atlas. 46 Maps, with General In- 


Half-bound.......... $22 


dex. Imp. 4to. Half morocco. .. .................. 1 00 
4. The Physical Atlas of Natural Phenomena. By A. 
Keith Johnston. imperial folio, Half morocco. 70 00 
5. The Unrivaled Atlas of Modern Geography. 34 Maps. 
With Index to 20000 Names. W.&A.K. Johnston. 
6. The same. Cloth....... 2 00 
7. The Unrivaled Classical Atlas, In 23 Colored Maps. 
With Index. W.& A. K. Johnston. Folio. Boards. 1 40 
8. The same. Cloth.. 2 00 
9. The World Atlas of Modern Geography. Containing 
34 Colored Maps. With Index. W.&A.K. John- 
ston. Royal 8vo. Cloth. 
10. The World Atlas of .C laasical Geography. In 23 Col- 
ored Maps. With Index. W. & A. K. Johnston. 
Royal 6vo. voos 
Blair's Chronological Tables. Revised by J. W. Rosse. 
Clarke's Concordance to Shakespeare. ‘Ovo. Cloth. . 9 00 
Dictionary of Latin and Greek Se with Index 
Encyclopedia Britannica, Per vol., cloth. 5 00 
Sold only by subscription, 
Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic and Provincial Words, 
from 14th Century. 2 vols. Svo..... ....... ...... 6 00 
Index of Dates, Alphabetically Arranged. By J. W. Rosse. 
McCulloch's of Commerce. Edited by Reid. 
8vo. Cloth.. 200 
Ramage, C,. Tait, LL. D. —Beautiful Thoughts from ‘Greek, 
German, Spanish, French, Italian and Latin Au- 
thors. With English Translations and Copious 
Indexes. New editions, much enlarged and im- 
proved. 
Grook 3 00 
2. Latin Authors....... 3 00 
3. German and Spanish Authors.. cies 3 00 
4. French and [talian Authors........................ 3 00 
5. Index of Quotations, Ancient and Modern. By J. C. 
3 00 
Sets of the above. 5vols. Cloth. Gilt tops......... 13 WO 
Schmidt, Dr, Alexander.—Shakespeare-Lexicon. A Com- 
plete Dictionary of all the English Words, Phrases 
and Constructions in the Works of the Poet. 2 vols. 13 60 
Stormonth, James.—English Dictionary. An Etymological 
and Pronouncing Dictionary of the English Lan- 
3 00 
Townsend, Geo. H.—The Manual of Dates. A Dictionary 
of Reference of the most important Facts and 
Events in the History of thé World. Halfroan.... 9 00 
Ure’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures and Mines. Edited 
by Robert Hunt. IIL 3 vols. Svo. ... 23 00 
Vol. 4. Gupplement. Ove. 12 
HOUCHTON, OSCOOD 4&4 
47 Frauklin Street, Boston. 
Ballou, M. M.—A Treasury of Thoughts. es . $5 00 
Clement, C. E.—Hand-Book of Legendary and Mytholog- 
foal ASS. ccc. cece 8 25 
Painters, Sculptors, Architects, Engineers 
and their Works. 3 3 
Clement, C. E. and L. Hutton,—Artists of the Nineteenth 
Dickens Dic tionary... 200 
Drake, F. 5 _Dictionary of American Biography... 6 OO 
Gesenius. _Hebrew and English Lexicon................... 6 00 
Knight's American Mechanical 
only. 3vols. Large S8vo ....... . 24 00 
Poore, Ben Perley. — Political Register. . 6 00 
Smith, W.—Dictionary of the Bible. American edition. 
Edited by Prof. H. B. Hackett and Prof. Ezra 
Abbot. 4 vols. . 26 00 
Wheeler, Wm. A.—Dictionary o of the Noted Nemes of Fic- 
Winsor, Justin. —Reader': Hand-book of the ‘American 
Revolution........ 1 2 
c. & C. MERRIAM, 
Springfield, Mass. 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, sheep, marble edge, 
plain or stamped sides... 00 
Half Turkey, extra, pre 13 
Half Russia, marble edge.. ; 13 53 
Russia, marble edge. . 16 00 
vermilion edge.. 16 3O 
Morocco, vermilion edge.. . 16580 
Webster's National Pictorial Dictionary. In 1 vol., 1040 
Octavo Pages, 600 Engravings. Sheep, marble edge. 5 00 
Half Turkey, ‘vermilion edge.. 6 00 
ESTES & LAURIAT, 

301 Washington Street, Boston. 
Architecture.—Concise Glossary of........ ae .. $3 00 
Atlas, The World.—A. Keith Johnston................. 
Atlas, The World. — 2 00 
Brande and Cox's Dictionary of Science, Literature and 

Art. 3vols.. 2000 
Globe Encyclopedia of Universal Information. 6 vols. 3 00 
Gwilt's Encyclopedia of Architecture 18 00 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of aiise. 


CASSELL, PETTER, CALPIN & CO., 


596 Broadway. New York. 


Adams's Dictionary of English Literature... . 

New and Cheaper Edition, 776 pages, crown Bvo, cloth 
Brewer, Kev. Dr.—Dictionary of Phrase and Fable 
Cassell's Biographica] Dictionary, vol, Imp, Svo... : 


00 
00 


Vou. XXI., No. 9. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co., 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Allibone’s Dictionary of Prose Quotations. By S. Austin 
Allibone, LI.D. With Indexes. 8vo. Extra cloth. $5 00 

Allibone’s Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. By 8S. Aus. 
tin Allibone, LL.D. With Indexes. 8vo. Extra 
5) 

Allibone's Critical Dictionary of Authors. A Dictionary of 
English Literature and British and American Au. 
thors, Living and Deceased. ByS. Austin Allibone, 
LL.D. 3vols. Imperial 8vo. Extra cloth. 

Blunt's Dictionary of Theology. vol. Imp. Cloth 

ws Dictionary of Sects, Heresies and Schools of 
Thought. vol. Imp. 8vo. Cloth.. 

Chambers’s Encyclopwdia. American Revised ‘Edition. 
A Dictionary of Useful Knowledge. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 10 vols. Royal 
Svo.. 

Chambera’s Book of Days. A Miscellany of Popular Antia- 
uities connected with the Calendar. Illustrated. 
2vols. Svo. Extracloth......... RW 

Dictionary of;Quotations from the Greek, Latin, and Mod. 
ern Languages., With an Index. Crown 8vo. Extra 

Encyclopedia of Chemistry. Theoretical, Practical and 
Analytical. By Writers of Eminence. Illustrated. 
2vols. Imperial 8vo. Extra cloth.. 240 

Encyclopedia of Chemistry, Theoretical, Practical and 
Analytical, as applied to the Arts and Manufact- 
ures. Complete in 40 Parts. Thirty Parts now 
ready. Svo. Paper. Each.. 

Fausset’s Bible Cyclopedia. Critical and Expository. By 
the Rev. A. R. Faussett, A.M. With 600 Illustra. 
tions. Imperial 8vo. Extracloth....... hw 

Furness's Concordance to Shakespeare's Poems. An Index 
to Every Word therein contained, with the Com. 
plete Poems of Shakespeare. Svo. Extracloth 

Hudson's Critical Greek and English Concordance of the 
New Testament. I6mo. Cloth.................. 2» 

Lempriere’s Classical Dictionary. Containing all the Prin- 
cipal Names and Terms relating to Antiquity and 
the Ancients, with a Chronological Table S8vo, 
sheep, $3.25. 16mo, cloth.. és 

Lippineott's Pronouncing Biographical ‘Dictionary. 
taining Complete and Concise Biographical Sketcnes 
of the Eminent Persons of all Ages and Countries. 

By J. Thomas, A.M., M.D. Imperial 8vo. Sheep, 

Lippincott's Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World. A Com- 
plete Geographical Dictionary. md J. Thomas and 
T. Baldwin. Royal 8vo. Sheep.. 1 

Rodwell, G. F.—A Dictionary of Science. ‘Comprising As- 
tronomy, Chemistry, Dynamics, Electricity, Heat, 
Hydrodynamics, Hydrostatics, Light, Magnetism, 
Mechanics, Meteorology, Pneumatics, Sound and 

Worcester's Quarto Dictionary of the English Language, 
Unabridged and Illustrated...................... 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINCER, 
624, 626 and 62S Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Breban's Interest Tables. . 
Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable 3D 
Coppee’s English Literature................ 23 
Dictionary of Select and Popular 13 
Dictionary of Shakespearean Quotations. 
Ferguson's Anecdotical Guide to Mexico. .... 
Great Truths by Great Authors..... 2) 
Jenkins’s Handy Lexicon.. ...................... 
Tytler’s Universal History. 2 vols.. 
Woolever's Treasury of Wisdom, Wit and Humor.. 2 


PORTER & COATES, 
Cerner of Ninth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 


Cyclopedia of American Literature. By Evert A. and 
George L. Duyckinck. 2 vols. cloth......... $12 
Dictionary of Postical we By John T. Watson. 


12mo, cloth.. 
Prose Writers of America. By Rufus Ww. Griswold. Bvo, 

Prose Writers of Germany. By Frederick H. Hedge, D.D. 

Svo, cloth extra, gilt tup.. 5 
Fireside Encyclopedia of Poetry. Edited by Henry T. 

Coates. 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges... 5 
Sensible Etiquette of the Hest Society. By Mrs. wn 0. 

Ward. 12mo, cloth extra, gilt top............. 2m 


T. ELWOOD ZELL, DAVIS & CO., 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


3 vol, edition, leather... $49 
4vol. edition, “ .............. 

= 8 vel. edition, 
Condensed, one vol........ 
Zeli's Imporial Library Atlas............ 5 
* Descriptive Hand-Atias of the World................. ™ 
Zell's Household Cyclopedia............................... 


HENRY HOLT & CO., 
12 East Twenty-third Street, New York. 


Bellows’s Pocket French Dictionary. Both divisions ov 
the same page. Roan tuck $3.00; morocco tuck... ™ 
Champlin, John D., Jr.—The Young Folks’ seen of 
Goodholme, Todd 8.—Domestic Cyclopedia 
Gases French Dictionaries. 18mo, #0. 8vo 
Whitney's German Dictionary . 


5 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 
Tribune Building, New York. 


Library of Universal Knowledge, being a Reprint of Cham 
bers’ Encyclopedia, vols........ 

Chambers’ Encyclopedia of English Literature, 
Cloth, $2.00. 4vols, Half Russia, 

Dictionary of Shakespesrean 


$10 
4 wate 
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Marcu 3, 1880. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editortal Roomsa of this paper will be 
wiknowledged in tla earliest 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
ua of any omiasion im respect. Ac- 
companying memvuranda of pricea are dextrahle 
in all cases.) 
NATIONAL TEMPERANCE BOCIETY. 
Martin. Mary F.—Amid the shadows........... 
ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & (0. 


Croebs, Dr. Howard. —The Christian Preacher. # 
Gro. MUNRO & Co. 
Resant, W.,and J. Kice Seamy side...... 
C, SCRIBN SONS. 
Cook, F.C.—Bible Commentary..... .........«.. 
HKobiosen, Chas., D.D.— studies of the New 
ROBERTS BROS. 
Alger, W. R.—History of the Doctrine of a 


Future Life 
Martineau, Jawes.—Hours of Thought 


GINN & HEATH. 
Allen, F. D.—Remnants of Early Latin......... 
ROBERT CARTER & BHOS. 
Bowen, C. E.—How a Farthing Made a Fortune 
Newton, W. he Interpreter’s Houuse..... 
HAKPER & Buon. 


Synge Follett, W.W.—Tom Singleton........... Lb 
J. FITZGRRALD & Co. 
Bagehot, Walter.—Physice and Pelitics........ 1 
lL. K. FUNK & Co. 

Hughes, Thomas—The Manliness of Christ ... WW 
Macaulay, 1 
T. ELLWOOD Davis & 

—— Condensed 5 
MAGAZINES. — The Catholic World, Normal 


hil- 


Teacher. Pacific School and Hume Journal, 


dren's Missionary Crusade. Am. Observer, 
Church independent, Congregati onaliat, 
nary of Putnam's Kide, Churen of scotiand Miss’y 
Record, Librar Journal, lnternational 
Arthur's, Poseiat Science Monthly, North Amer. 
Review, t.ondon Quarterly Review, Vao Nostrand’s 
Fogineerirg, Macmillan, :’otter’s Amer. 
National Kepository, §. Teacher, Wide Awake, 
Art Student's League Kepuort, Binet’s Almanac, 
Nature 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Edward Eggleston is resting ip an art- 
ist’s home near Paris, and is said to be im- 
proving by it. 

—The English publications of last year 
included no less than 775 new works on 
theology and 607 new novels. 

—The title of a forthcoming work by 
Victor Hugo is “ Religions and Religion.” 
There is isa good deal in such a title. 

—A memorial of the late Caleb Cushing | 
has been published by the city of Newbury- 
port, having a fine carbon photograph as . 
frontispiece. 

—The San Francisco Public 
adopted the electric light for the benefit of 
the several hundred readers who frequent 
its rooms at evening. 

—A popular account of insects, by the 
Rev. J.G. Wood, is about ready for pub- 
lication by George Routledge & Sons, under 
the title of ** Insects Abroad.” 

—‘*The War Cry,” the organ of “the 
salvation army” in England, has adver- 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


sent by Gregory IX. to the University of 
Paris; a splendid collection of documents of 
the sixteenth century, described as throw- 
ing a marvelous amount of light on the his- 
tory of that period; an important volume 
of decisions of the Rota of the fourteenth 
century, those in the archives of the Rota 
only commencing with the fifteenth century ; 
and other manuscripts. 


Cente- | verify for himself the statements whic b it 


tion to Zotilogy.”’ 


~NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
D. APPLETON & CO. 


Publish March 4th : 


The Crayfish. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
STUDY OF ZOOLOGY. 
eor T. H. Huxtey, F.R.S. 
Illustrations. Forming Volume 2 | 
of ** The International Scientific Se- 
12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


The object of Professor Huxley's new book 
is to afford an opportunity to students to com- 


THE 


By Profes- | 


| would be cheap #t any price.and it will takea 
With pince in every well-ordered jibrary. smal! or large, 


mence the study of zofilowy by means of a 
careful verification of nearly all that is known 
concerning a single animal, the common 
erastish. The book is termed an Introduce 
“For whoever will follow 
its pages, crayfish in hand, and will try to 


ecobatainas, will find himself face to face with all 


| 


| 


the great zoilogical questions which excite 
so lively an interest at the present day.’ 


Ceremonial Institutions, 


Being Part LV. of * The Principles of 
Sociology.” (The first portion of 
Volume Il.) By HERBERT SPENCER. 
i2mo. Cloth. Price #1.25. 
“In this installmentof ‘The Principles of 
Sociology,’ Mr. Herbert Spencer gives us a 
monograph complete in itself. of moderate 


lepgth, and on a subject which affords con- 
siderabie literary opportunities. The oppor- 


| tunities have been well used, and it needs no 


historical entbusiasm for primitive bumanity 
to find the book as entertaining as it is instruc- 
tive. . The leading idea which Mr. Spencer 
deve lops and illustrates all through the book 
is that, in the early bistory of society and in- 


| stitutions, form bas before substance.” 


tised for a full staff of employees, but they 


must all be members of Christian churches. 
—Mr. Longfellow was to celebrate his 
seventy-third birthday on Friday of this 


| 


week by a quiet dinner party at bis Cam-| 


bridge home for a few particular friends 
from Boston and New York. 

—Mr. Tennyson has lately ordered direct 
from Walt. Whitman five sets complete of | 
* Leaves of Grass,"’ and “‘Two Rivulets,”’ 
He says, ‘*They are deadly true—in the 
sense of rifles—against our deadliest sins.” 


| 


—Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. will pub-- 


lish, about April Ist, the ‘‘ Memoir of Fran- 
ces Ridley Havergal,” edited by her sister. 
The volume will centain some four hundred 


pages, with a steel portrait and several 


wood-cut illustrations. 


umes ot 


—Mr. Archibald Forbes’s article in the | 


February * Nineteenth Century,” on Lard 
Chelmsford's part in the Zulu war, is likely 
to have a serious effect on the feelings of 
that gentleman, if it does not also on his 
place and rank in the British Army. 

—A recently published ‘ Bibliography of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad "’ contains 


(44 titles, many of which have importance | 


for railroad specialists and statisticians. 
This, it will be remembered, is the oldest 
passenger railroad in the United States. 

—The complete report of the “Chal- 
lepger” expedition is expected to extend to 
something like fourteen or fifteen volumes, 
and will cost to publish about twenty thou- 
sand dollars. The edition will be limited to 
750 copies, and these will be distributed 
chiefly through learned societies in various 
parts of the world. 

—A recent important acquisition by the 
Library of the Vatican at Rome consists of 
_ twelve codices of great value, both for their 
antiquity and contents—the ‘ Institutes of 
Justinian ;"’ the ‘“‘ Pandects, Vetus et Novum 
Informatum,” the ‘“‘ novum "’ being the end 
of the eleventh or twelfth century; two 
copies of the ‘‘ Decretals of Gregory IX.,” of 
the date anterior to the time of Boniface 
VIIT., and one of which contains the letters 


; 


Saturday Review 


Library has | ‘Classical Writers. 


Edited by Joun RICHARD GREEN. 


VIRGIL. By H. Flexible 
Cloth. Price, #0 cents. 
Previously published in the series: MIL- 


TON, by Srorrorp A. BRooKeE; EURIPIDES, 
by J. P.MAnHAFFY. Cloth. Price 60 cents euch. 


Notes on the Parables of Our 
Lord, 


By RicHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, 
D.D. A new, cheaper edition. 12mo. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25 
For sale by all booksellers: or any volume 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
D. APPLETON 


1. Sand 5 Sreeer,. New Yor« 


Publishers, 


“No one ot the numer- 
ous series ot novels with 
which the country has 
been deluged ot late con- 
tains as good vol- 
fiction the 
“NO NAME,” says Scrib- 
ners Monthly. 


ius 


LAMARTINE 


First Series: 
Mercy Philbrick’s Choice : 
Deirdre ; Hetty's Stranye His- 
tory; Is That All? Will Denbiyh, 
Nobleman ; Kismet; The Wolf at 
the Door ; The Great Match: Mar- 


A fler- | 


morne ; Mirage ; A Modern Mephis- 
topheles ; Gemini; A Masyne of 


Poets. 
14 vols., black and gold. Price #14. 


Second Series: 


Signor Monaldini’s Ntrece. 10th 
Edition. 
The Colonel’s Opera Cloak, 9th 
Edition. 


His Majesty, Myself. Sth Edition. 


8 vols., green and gold. Price $3. Each vol- | 
ume to be had separately. 


*.* Sold by all Booksellers. Mawtled, postpaid, by the 
Publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON, 


A VALUABLE WORK, 


THE 


Reader’s Handbook 


OF ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, 
FACTS, AND STORIES. 
WITH TWO APPENDICES. 
By the Rev. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D.. 


Author of Dictionary of Phrase and Fable,” 
“ A Guide to Sctence.” ete. 
Crewn Sve. 11584 pages. Half morecce, 
gilt top, 83.50. Sheep, 841.00. 
Half Russia, $5.00. 


“ This surpasses all that we have seen in a book 
of reterence for readers and writers, as it com- 
bine« the best qualities of the encyclopedias, Dio- 
graphical dictionaries, and quotation books. Ap- 
pended to it is a hat of authors aod dates of dramas 
and operas, numbering 751;,and « second appendix 
aives the dates of the poems, novels, ete... referred 
to in the bo Kk. which te quite as thorougn and 
moplete. Altogether’ The Reader's Hat dbook’ 


that belongs toa person ford of readt ne OT OCcU- 
pied in writing as a vrofesswn.’’—Philade! phia 
Evening Bullet. 


A Charming New Novel, 


WRECKED, 


BUT NOT LOST, 


By FAITH TEMPLETON. 
Extra Cloth. $1.50. 


“ A pure, bright, healthful story. well written as 
to style.and of quite artistic, symmetrical con- 


struction. Its scenes lie in this country, and they 
vary fiom the serious and pathetic to the gay and 
humerous; while the charecters are well-dragwn 


representatives of muny types that exist . real 
life. The writer's name is newto us, but it de- 
eerves recognition in the listof most promising 
noveliste.”’— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


Rosa N, Carey's New Novel, 


NELLLIE’S MEMORIES 


By ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY. 
ete. 
Paper cever, 75 


Author of ** Wooed and Married,” 
Cloth, $1.25. 


Those who have read *“ Wooed and Married” 
wiil need no further commencation of this really 
charming story than the information that it is by 
the author of that delightful work. 


*,.* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J.B, LIPPINCOTT & CO, Publishers, 


715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


PUTNAM’S SONS 


1S2 Fifth Ave., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 
A UNIQUE VOLUME OF TRAVEL. 
THE FORBIDDEN LAND, or Voy- 
ages to the Corea, Ky ERNST OpPERT. 

Large octavo, with Illustrations and Map, 

$3.50. 

‘Here then ts the phenomenon of a pepulation of 
16,000,000 without a history, and inhabiting a land 
which has been for e nturies a sealed book to Euro- 
an research. It will be easily guessed therefore that 

r. Oppert’s book has an imterest distinctly unimue 
among later booksol travel. Itis offered asa 


picture of an unknown country, and ve ry admirably 
and taithfully tulfilis its May fair. 


A charming volume ot political and literary remi- 
histences: 

AND HIS FRIENDS. 
By HENRI DE LACRETELLE. Translated 
from the French by M. FE. OpELL. Imo, 
cloth extra, $1.25 

This littl volume gives a bright, picturesque inside 
view of the characters and opinions of the social. lit- 
erary and political circles which surrounded Lamar. 


tine. aud incidentally of French society, during the 
perical 


NOW READY! 
The New Volume in the keER Nove.’ 
THE HEART OF IT: A Romance of 
East and West. By WILLIAM STrop- 
DARD. Paper, Hcts.; cloth, $1.25. 


AUTHORIZED REPRINTS OF 
The British Quarterly, London Quar- 
terly, Edinburgh and Westminster 
Reviews, and Blackwood’s Edin- 
burgh Review. 


These Keprints, whieh have been established 
upward of forty years, present the best foreign peri- 


odicals in a convenient form.sad without abridg- 


ment or alteration. Terms of subscription (inciad- 
tog postage): Blackwoud, orany one Keview. $ia 
year; Blackwood and any one Keview, $7: Black- 

wood and two Keviews, $:\0; Blackwood aod three 
Keviews. $14; any two Reviews. $7; any three Ke- 
views, $10; the fuur Reviews, $12: Blackwood and 
the four Keviews, $15-—!rss than half the price of the 
English editions. New subscribers for may 
have without charge the numbers for the last 
quarter of 1#79 of any of those periodicals that 
they may subscribe fur. 


spe Sunday Schoo! and Family Libra. 


The Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 
es, for Pastors, Parents, Teachers, 
People & Children. Catalogue 


Barclay Street, VN. Y. 
BOOKS & ree tu any address applica- 
tion. PHILLIPS HUNT, Publishers. ork, 
Ow Introductory Liat sent 
f humanity. NEW DE 


free to eve 
PARTUKE PUB. CO “Batevia. N.Y, 


Youn 
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INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


For the Piano: 


Richardson's New Method for the Pianoforte, 


($5.25), sustains its reputation as the most perfect 
of Inetruction books, having been many times re- 
vised, improved and enlarged. Hundreds of thou- 
sands have been so d.anoa it is still 1p constant and 
large demand. Her sure to get the right book. Notice 
the exact title, ana accept no other. 


Now get your EASTER MUSIC Send for list. 


For Reed Organ: 
(#2 4%), by EMERSON and 


The Emerson Method. MATTHEWS, has a capital 
“method” and an abundance of fine pieces, tn- 
strumenta! and vocal,thnat please while they tn 
struct the learner. 


Do not forget 
WHITE Ropes! cts). New Sunday-School Song- 
ok. A great success. By ABBEY AND MUN- 
GER. Everybody s«hvuuld pussess it. 

TEMPERANCE JEWELS (cts). By J. H. TENNEY. 
New Temperance Songs, all choice and wide 
awake. 

EMERSON'S ANTHEM ($1.25). By ..0O. Em- 
ERSUN. Unexcelied in quality. Very choice and 
large collection. 

AMERICAN ANTHEM Book ($1.25). 100 easy An- 
thems for comm >n choirs. By JOHNSON, TEN- 
NEY AND ABBEY. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
C. H. DITSON & CO 
43 Broadway, New York. 


MUSIC FOR EASTER! 
“The Morning,” 


A AND BEAUTIFULCONCERT EXSBRCI“E 
y Dr. J. H. VINCENT, containing Kesponsive 
Kead: ngs, apvropriate Songs, etc. 

Price 10cts. by Mail; $7.50 per 100 copies. 
Parties ordering 3) cupies of “ THE MORNING” 

will receive, in addition, 10) copies of the Leaflet 

containing such part of the Service as may be used 

by the Congregation, without charge. 


Biglow & Main’s Easter Annual No. 4, 


Contains Beven New carols for Easter Services in 
the sunday School. 


Price 5 cts. by Mail; $4 per 100 copies. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East | 73 
NEW YORK. HICAGO 


for nore? Transiation. 
F KREA DIN¢ 
oun Portrait a 
Philade! phia. 


BosTon. 


Legeuve’s 


mo. Cloth 
FELFINGE 


CHRISTIAN UNION 
TRACTS. 


“ What Lack I Yet?” 
By PHILLIPS BROOKS. 


The Bible Answer to the Great 
Question. 


By the REV. JOHN HALL D.D 
Answers to * Difficulties of a De- 
ist.”’ 


By 8. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. 


Gospel Repentance. 


By the REV. J. M. STURTEVANT, D.D. 


Growing Old, 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER 


Price, $51 per Hundred. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A & FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 

23 Unien Square, New York, 
Supplies Colleges, Schoois and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professors, Principals and 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Famities going abroad or to the country fo rthe 
summer can aiso be promptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Ca)ll on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 3% Union Square, New York. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high. promotiy provided for Fam@ies, Schools 
Colleges. Candidates’ dew Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. skilled Teachers should have 
cation Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M.., Becretary, 
ast ith 8t.. near University N. ¥ 


YWRNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Coruwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Location unsurpassed in beauty and healthful. 
ness. Careful! personal attention. Pupils fitted fo 
any class in College. Kev. ALFRaD CC. ROK. 


PPARATUS and 


FURNITURE of all Kinds 


For Schools, Academies, Colleges and Halls. Send 
for Catalogne. 
BAKER, PRATT & CO, 


43 pnd 144 Grand NY 
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Che Home. 


UNLOVED CHILDREN. 

HE pen almost refuses to put those two words 

together: but my ears ring with the dreadful 
story they have heard, and the misery of indignation 
with which it filled my heart must find an outlet. Do 
you expect a new recital of some brutal beating or 
some horrid ill-treatment of a group of orphans’ No! 
If that were all the injustice and shameful abuse of 
children, we might well appoint a day of exultant 
thanksgiving. 

Listen! Thisis what lheard. The speakers I know 
not. Of the whereabouts of that one home—no, I 
will not use that name—of that one staying-place, I 
am happily ignorant. What city or town is so unfor- 
tunate as to contain it | hope not to know, for 1 should 
dread it. This I know: that somewhere there is a 
young husband and a young wife—a young father and 
a young mother—who make a business of congratulat- 
ing their unmarried friends, and warning them to Keep 
so. Why? Because, forsooth, there are “two nui- 
sances, one to be taken up as soon as the other is put 
down,” and all pleasure in life is gone. 

Sometimes | wish I knew the uames of those poor 
babies, that happily I might see them in the death 
column and snore that a loving Father had taken them 
out of unloving arms. And then | fear that those are 
only the outspoken words which other fathers and 
mothers do not yet quite dare to speak. 

God help those little children—worse than orphaned, 
for an orphan may enshrine in the heart an ideal mother 
and pour out before it a child’s devotion. 

God help those parents—save them from the misery 
of an old age in which they shall Know the yearning for 
filial love and tenderness, which is the blissful reward 
of parental love and care, and save them, too, from the 
remorse which sometimes rises like a ghost from the 
grave of an unwelcome babe, and whose haunting 
presence will not be banished. 

I remember a merry group of five children, boys and 
girls, full of health and activity. The mother—not an 
altogether unloving one—was orderly, energetic, full 
of life in her circle as were the chilaren in theirs. 1 
remember—I wish 1 might forget—how many times 
she said impatiently: ‘‘ Those dreadful children, they 
are always in the way. I used to have a comfortable 
house—now, the noise and confusion with their toys is 
unbearable. I can’t go anywhere; there’s always sew- 
ing to do for those troublesome children.” 

There came an evening when a messenger brought 
us a pleading request to ** come speedily.”’ Diphtheria 
had entered the house and was busy with its fearful 
work. Pitiful as were the sufferings of the children, 
those of the mother were more so. One after another 
four gave up the struggle, and only the fifth conquered 
and lived. Very mercifully, God struck the mother 
with such physical weakness that she scarcely knew 
her bereavements, till, slowly recovering strength, she 
gradually comprehended the change in the home. 

I am giad to remember, though they were so sad, 
the tender pathos of the words she often spoke after- 
wards: **I was not worthy of them; how gladly now 
I would make it the business of my life to make them 
happy if I could have them with me. I count nothing 
bardensome I can do for the good and happiness of my 
darling who is left.” 

She was saved, but it was *‘so as by fire.” 


NEVER MIND. 
By KaTy DEAN. 


\W INSOME Maidie, three years old, 
With ber floating curls of gold, 

Dimpled face so fresh and sweet! 

See her tripping down the street, 

Clinging close to sister Rose, 

Watching all that comes and goes. 


Suddenly, in quite a flurry, 

Somebody is seen to hurry 

Round the corner. In bis haste, 

(Juite forgetting haste makes waste, 
He against the baby strikes, 

Never asking what she likes. 


Down she falls; the stranger stays. 
Little one,’ he kindly says, 
** Did 1 do you any 
Upshe voks without alarm, 
Answers, shoving back ber bood, 
‘** Never mird it, you are good.”’ 


Darling baby, may yon still 

Keep that faith through weal or ill. 
Half the knocks that people meet. 
In the house or on the street, 

May iv thoughtlessness be sent, 
And no unkind thing be meant, 


TEA. 
By Mrs. HenRY WaRD BEECHER. 

A * near as We can ascertain, tea was known and 
a used in China as a beverage as early as 600, a.p., 
and in Japan somewhere in the early part of the ninth 
century. It is notfsupposed to have been known at all 
to the Greeks or Romans, and to our ancestors not 
earlier than the seventeenth century; although the Por- 
tuguese opened a regular tea trade with China in 1577, 
and the Dutch soon followed, thus introducing tea inte 
Europe. 

An English author writes, September 25th, 1660: “I 
did send for a cup of tea—a China drink, of which I 
had never drank before.”’ In 1667 he writes: ‘‘ Home, 
and there find my wife making of tea—a drink which 
the Potticary recommends as being good for her cold.” 

In 1664 we find it recorded that the English East 
India Company sent a present of ten pounds of tea to 
the queen, and it was received as a gift of great value. 
After that it came into use among the English nobility, 
but only on great occasions; for the price was too 
great for general use, being from $30 to $50 per pound. 
The middle and lower classes solaced themselves with 
a decoction made from various kinds of herbs, partic- 
ularly sage leaves, which were esteemed as being very 
healthful as well as medicinal. For many years dried 
sage leaves were shipped to China and exchanged for 
tea leaves. 

It was not until 1823 that specimens of the leaves of 
a tree found growing wild in Upper Assam were sent 
to the English East India Company for botanical in- 
spection. Although the samples sent were imperfect 
they were pronounced tea leaves; and in 1835 some 
perfect leaves and flowers were again sent. A second 
examination convinced the inspectors that they were, 
indeed, samples of the genuine article. 

A company was immediately formed to bring the 
Assam tea under proper cultivation. But, like most 
bew enterprises, at the first trial mismapagement and 
ignorance stopped proceedings and Caused a tempo- 
rary failure, and the tea merch4nts refused to buy 
this new tea. But repeated trials—a more perfect 
mode of curing the leaves—at last compelled success, 
and the Assam tea brought higher prices than the 
Chinese. Before success had thus crowned their 
efforts, however, many tons of tea seed were brought 
to Assam from China, which, after the real merits of 
the native tea had been fully known, was a source of 
much regret. The producers and brokers found the 
true Assam tree gave them a better quality and was 
more readily cultivated than that of China, and was a 
much more an abundant bearer, and crossing the 
China with the Assam tea-tree was not at all satisfac- 
tory. ‘The teas of China would have been much earlier 
brought into general use had not the Chinese Govern- 
ment interdicted traffic in it. That injunction, how- 
ever, had been partially removed, and their teas had 
found an entrance into many countries long before the 
wild trees of Assam had been recognized. 

In its wild state, though sometimes found growing 
bushy, it generally ranks among the trees of the 
forests, growing fifteen and twenty feet high. As 
soon as its pleasant and useful qualities were dis- 
covered, and it was brought under careful cultiva- 
tion, it was not allowed to grow so tall, but was cut 
back when quite young; seldom permitted to grow over 
six feet, more often as low as three or four. By thus 
dwarfing the trees the leaves are fur more delicate and 
are much more easily gathered. The leaf is shaped 
like the myrtle. The blossom is white, somewhat like 
the wild rose, but smaller and very fragrant. The pod 
holds two or three white seeds. Theyare often ground 
to extract the oil, which is greatly prized. 

Many claim that all the varieties of tea are found on 
the same tree, and the only difference in them arises 
from climate, the peculiar situation and exposure of 
the land, the age when the leaves are picked, and the 
different mode of curing each grade of leaves. Others 
think there are quite a number of varieties, as among 
other herbs, grains and fruit. 

Jobn Francis Davis, in his work on ** China and its 
Inhabitants,’’ says, ‘‘Specimens brought from the 
black and green tea countries differ slightly in the leaf 
—the greev tea being a thinner leaf, rather lighter ip 
color and longer in shape than the black tea.” But 
‘‘the Chinese themselves acknowledge that either black 
or green tea can be prepared from any tea-plant. The 
green being less heated than the black in curing re- 
tain more of the origina] color and peculiar qualities 
of the leaf; but are more liable to suffer from time and 
dampness. Examine both kinds after having been ex- 
panded in hot water, and it will be observed that the 
black has more of the stem of the leaf, and often 
some of the stalk on which it grew, while the green 
has been pinched off above the leaf-stem. The black, 
therefore, contains more of the woody fiber, while the 
green has only the fleshy part of the Jeaf itself, a good 
reason why it should be dearer."’ Again he SAVE | 


‘“*Keang-nfin, between the 30th and 31st parallels of 
north latitude, is the green tea country, and Fokien, 
between 27° and 28° latitude, on the southeast, on a 
range of hills dividing that province from Keang-si, is 
the black tea country.” 

“The Bohea is the coarsest and therefore the poorest 
tea, and is found in Woping, one of the districts of 
Canton.”’ 

There are other authorities who claim that there are 
varieties both in the black and the green tea-trees them- 
selves, which difference is not the result of different 
processes in curing, and more varieties in the black 
than in the green tea-trees ; but we are inclined to the 
opinion that the soil, the age of the leaf and the 
manipulation of the leaf when gathered will account 
for the peculiar characteristics of each quality. 


COOKERY FOR THE MILLION.* 
By JULIET Corson, 
Sfiperintendent of the New York Cooking-School. 
PLEVENTH ARTICLE. 
HOT CORN. 

*{ IE colored cooks of the South believe that green 

corn is much more Wholesome and nutritious when 
cooked with the husks on; it is certainly much sweeter 
than when entirely stripped of its covering. Select 
full ears, but see that the grains are tender and full of 
milk; strip off the outer husks and remove all the 
silk; put the corn into a pot of boiling water and boil 
it fast until tender, about twenty minutes; then drain 
the ears and serve them in a covered dish or folded in 
a napkin. Before eating, cach ear should be buttered 
and seasoned with pepper and salt. When hot corn is 
not served on the cob the grains should be seasoned 
with salt and pepper, mixed with butter, and heated 
before they are placed on the table. 

MOCK OYSTERS. 

Girate enough young green corn to fill a pint meéas- 
ure, add to it two tablespoonfuls of butter, the yolks 
of foureggs beaten smooth, and enough flour to make a 
stiff batter; season the batter with salt and pepper, 
and drop it by the tablespoonful into smoking hot fat; 
as soon as the mock oysters thus formed are light 
brown take them out of the fat with a skimmer and 
lay them on brown paper for a moment to free them 
from grease; serve them on a napkin. 

SUCCOTASH. 

Cut the grains from ten full-grown tender ears of 
corn, mix them with one quart of shelled lima beans, 
boil them until tender in plenty of well-salied boiling 
water, and then drain them ina colander; meantime 
beat two eggs smooth, put them into a saucepan with 
the succotash and two tablespooufuls of butter, sea- 
son it to taste with salt and pepper, and heat it thor- 
oughly; serve it in a covered dish. 

A cup of sweet cream is sometimes used instead of 
the eggs and butter; or a small piece of salt pork or 
bacon is boiled in the succotash. 

DRIED SWEET CORN. 

Boil the corn as directed in the receipt for hot corn; 
as soon as it can be handled take off the husks and cut 
the grains from the cobs with a sharp knife. Spread 
them on a sheet of cotton batting, and dry them in the 
mouth of a cool oven or in the hot sun. When the 
corn is thoroughly dry put it in paper bags and keep it 
in a dry place. When wanted for use soak it over 
night in water, and then boil it for five minutes in 
water or milk; season it with salt and pepper, add a 
little butter, and serve it hot. 

CORN AND CHICKEN. 

Several delicious dishes can be made by combining 
corn with other ingredients in the form of stews or 
ragouts. An exceedingly nice dish of corn and chicken 
may be made as follows: Prepare a chicken as for a 
fricassee by carefully removing the feathers and en- 
trails and cutting it in joints; fry it light brown in a 
little butter, add a quart of milk and the grains cut 
from a dozen ears of corn; season the stew with salt 
and pepper, and cook it slowly for half an hour; serve 
it hot with small pieces of toast or bread fried in 
hot fat. 

GREEN CORN RAGOUT. 

Cut «a pound of fresh pork in pieces an inch square, 
fry it brown in the bottom of a saucepan, add to it six 
large ripe tomatoes peeled and sliced, and the grains 
cut from six ears of corn; cover these ingredients 
with boiling water, season the ragout bighly with salt. 
pepper and sweet red pepper, and cook it slowly for 
half an hour; serve it hot with toast or fried bread. 

Ham or bacon cut ip half-inch dice and fried may be 
substituted for the pork in the above dish. In fact. 
corn cooked in combination with any meat and highly 
seasoned makes a palatable dish. 

There is hardly an American farm or homestead 
where this delicions vegetable |< not abundant, and |! 


* Copyright by Jujiet Corson, 
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can be made as enjoyable a dish as it is wholesome, 
abundant and cheap. We advise our farmers’ wives 
not to confine themselves to boiled corn, but to try 
these combinations for the purpose of varying their 
list of summer dishes. 


HOW TO BREATHE. 

NE of the most common operations of our life is 
( also the most important, that of breathing. We 
carry it on unconsciously, and therefore pay very little 
heed to it. Many persons who are very cleanly in 
their persons are very indifferent to cleanliness in 
their breathing; many who are very cautious about 
taking poison into their stomachs will take poison into 
their lungs without hesitation. We find some very 
useful information on this subject in the admirable 
tract, ‘‘ The Two Breaths,” by the Rev. Charles Kings- 
ley, of which we largely avail ourselves in this and 
one or two following articles upon this subject. 


Every one of us is, as it were, a living fire. Were 
we not, how could we be always warmer than the air 
outside us? There is a process going on perpetually in 
each of us, similar to that by which coalis burnt in the 
tire, oilin a lamp, wax in a candle, and the earth itself 
in a volcano. To keep each of those fires alight, oxygen 
is needed; and the products of combustion, as they are 
called, are more or less the same in each case—carbonic 
acid and steam. 

An averagé fire in the grate requires, | believe, to 
keep it burning, as much oxygen as three human beings 
do; each candle or lamp must have its share of oxy- 
gen likewise, and that a very considerable one; and an 
average gas burner—pray attend to this, you who live 
in rooms lighted with gas—consumes as much oxygen 
as six candles or eleven men. All alike are making 
carbonic acid. The carbonic acid of the fire happily 
escapes up the chimney in the smoke; but the carbonic 
acid from the human beings and the candles remains to 
poison the room, unless it be ventilated. 

Ventilation means simply letting out the foul air 
and letting in the fresh air: letting out the air which 
has been breathed by men or by candles, letting in 
the air which has not. And, to understand how to 
do that, we must remember a most simple chemical 
law, that gas as it is warmed expands, and therefore 
becomes lighter; as it cools, it contracts, and becomes 
heavier. 

Now the carbonic acid in the breath which comes out 
of our mouths is warm, lighter than the air, and rises 
to the ceiling: and therefore in an unventilated room 
full of people, there is a layer of foul air along the ceiling. 
You might soon test that for yourselves, if you could 
mount a ladder and put your heads there aloft. You 
do test it for yourselves when you sit in the gal- 
leries of churches and theaters, where the air is prob- 
ably more foul, and therefore more injurious, than down 
helow. 

The first question in ventilation, therefore, is to get 
this carbonic acid safe out of the room while it is 
warm and light, and close to the ceiling; for if you do 
not, this happens: the carbonic acid gas cools and 
becomes heavier—for carbonic acid, at the same tem- 
perature as common air, is so much heavier than com- 
mon air that you may actually (if you are handy 
enough) turn it from one vessel to another. So down 
to the floor this heavy carbonic acid comes, and lies 
along it, just as it lies often in the bottom of old wells, 
or old brewers’ vats, as a layer of poison, killing oc- 
casionally the men who descend into it. Hence, as 
foolish a practice as I know is that of sleeping on 
the floor; for, toward the small hours, when the 
room gets co'd, the sleeper on the floor is breathing 
carbonic acid. 

I look forward—I say it openly—to some period of 
higher civilization, when officers of public health shall 
be empowered to enforce the ventilation of every room 
in which persons are employed for hire; and empow- 
ered also to demand a proper system of ventilation for 
every new house, whether in country or in town. To 
that, I believes we must come: but I had sooner far see 
these improvements carried out, as befits the citizens of 
a free country, in the spirit of the Gospel rather than in 
that of the law—carried out not compulsorily and from 
fear of fines, but voluntarily, from a sense of duty, 
honor, and humanity. 

We have replaced the draughty and smoky, but real- 
ly wholesome open chimney, with its wide corners and 
settles, by narrow registers, and even by stoves. We 
have done all we can, in fact, to seal ourselves up her- 
metically from the outer air, and to breathe our own 
breaths over and over again; and we pay the penalty 
of itin a thousand ways unknown to our ancestors, 
through whose rooms all the winds of heaven whistled, 
and who were glad enough to shelter themselves from 
draughts in the sitting-room by the high screen round 
the fire, and in the sleeping room by the thick curtains 
of the four-post bedstead, which is now rapidly dis- 
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appearing before a higher civilization. We, therefore, 
absolutely require to make for ourselves the very ven- 
tilation from which our ancestors tried to escape. 


®Our Poung Folks. 


SERMONS TO CHIL 
DREN. 
WHAT IS IT TO BE A CHRISTIAN - 
By THE Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT. 
ACTS. 1X., 6. 


TEN-MINUTE 


* Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
S I have only ten minutes for my sermon IT must 
ask you to read the story of Saul’s conversion, 
from which this text is taken. I suppose he was really 
perplexed. He had been brought up very religiously ; 
had always been very conscientious; had studied the- 
ology in order to be a minister; thought he was doing 
God's work in trying to put a stop to Christianity 
and to compel the Christians to turn Jews again; and 
yet all the while he was uneasy and uncomfortable in 
his heart. And when the Lord appeared to him on the 
road to Damascus and said to him, * It is hard for thee 
to kick against the pricks,” he really could not under- 
stand what the Lord wanted of him, and so he asked 
the question: ‘* Lord, what wilt thou have metodo?” I 
want to speak for ten minutes to any readers, young or 
old, of The Christian Union who want to be Christians 
but do not know how; to try and tell you very simply 
and plainly jast what it is to be a Christian—so simply 
and plainly that you cannot fail to understand it 
clearly. 

The first thing is to be sorry when you have done 
wrong; and sorry because itis wrong. Abraham and 
Jacob, Moses and David, Peter and Paul did many 
wrong things. But they were always heartily sorry 
for it. There are two stories in the Bible, con- 
cerning two kings of Israel, which illustrate this 
very clearly. They are the stories respectively of 
David and Uriah, and of Ahab and Naboth. They 
are something alike in the beginning and very differ- 
ent in the end, and show very clearly the difference 
between one who is a Christian and one who is not. 
The stories are these. When David was king of Israel 
he chanced one day to see a very beautifal woman 
whom he thought at once he would like to have as his 
wife. Bat when he came to inquire about her he 
found she was already married to a man named Uriah. 
He immediately set himself to plan how he could 
secure Uriah’s death so that he might marry his wife. 
A war was raging at the time, with the Syrians, and 
Uriah was inthe army. So David sent to his General, 
Joab, a letter directing him to send Uriah into the 
front of the battle that he might be killed. The plan 
succeeded. Uriah was killed, and David married his 
wife. He was really guilty of murder. It was his 
duty as king to protect his subjects, and particularly to 
care for the soldiers who were fighting for him, but 
he had contrived to have a good and loyal soldier killed 
to gratify himself. It was a cruel and wicked thing to 
do. The crime of Ahab was similar, though not as 
great. Close by his palace was a vineyard. It belonged 
to Naboth. Ahab wanted it for a garden becanse it 
adjoined his palace. He offered Naboth the money for 
it, but Naboth would not sell it. Of course the king 
had no right to compel him to give it up. But his 
wife, who was a very wicked woman, contrived a 
scheme for getting it. She sent letters to cer- 
tain nobles, sealing them with the king’s seal—so 
you see he consented to it—directing them to have 
Naboth accused of blasphemy and to hire witnesses 
to swear to the accusation, and so have him put to 
death. It was done. And as David got his wife so 
Ahab got his vineyard. The two cases were very 
similar—David's perhaps a little the worse. David 
killed Uriah to rob him of his wife; Ahab killed 
Naboth to rob him of his vineyard. David acted of 
his own accord; Ahab under the suggestion of his 
wife. But now appears the difference. Nathan, the, 
prophet of God, came to David and rebuked him for his 
sin and told him God would punish him. David was 
not angry. He did not attempt to defend himself. He 
confessed his sin. He was truly and heartily sorry for 
it; not sorry merely because he was to be punished, 
but because he had done wrong. He confessed his 
sin to God, and when God punished him by taking 
away his son he submitted to the punishment without 
complaining. God sent also his prophet Elijah to 
Ahab, to reprove him. But Ahab received him very 
differently. He greeted him in the outset with, ‘* Hast 
thou found me, O mine enemy?’ And though when he 
came to bear the punishment with which God threat- 
ened him he humbled himself, and rent his clothes and 
fasted, he showed no sign of feeling that he had really 
done wrong and was sorry for it because it was wrong. 
He kept on just as before, doing very abominably; and 
when a little Jater another prophet, Micaiah, preached 
something he did not like he put him in prison for it. 


This was the difference between David and Ahab. 
They both did wickedly—very wickedly—but David 
repented of his wickedness and confessed it and asked 
forgiveness, and Ahab did not. 

Now we have all done wickedly. Not as David and 
Ahab, it is true, but the Bible says there is none that 
doeth good; no, not one. If we had done always right, 
if we had committed no sins, we might go to heaven bhe- 
cause we were good. But we have committed a great 
many sins. We cannot secure the favor of God on 
the ground of goodness. There is only one other way ; 
repentance, confession and forgiveness. To be a Chris- 
tian is not so much, then, to be good as to be sorry that 
we have been evil and to seek forgiveness. The preach- 
ing of the Gospel is accordingly called the baptism of 
repentance for the remission of sins, not the baptism 
of goodness. This is the door by which all who have 
ever come into the kingdom of God have entered. 
This is the Wicket Gate. This is the first thing in 
being a Christian; repentance, that is, sorrow for sin 
and the abandonment of it. 

And this, of course, includes confession of it. It is 
not sorrow for sin that heals it, but confession of sin. 
Ahab was sorrowful, but sorrow did not bring him to 
God. It makes a great deal of difference whether you 
go from Christ or go to Christ sorrowful. 

This was the difference between Judas and Peter. 
Judas betrayed Christ; Peter denied him. - Both were 
very sorry afterwards. But Peter's sorrow did not 
separate him from Christ. He did not go away from 
him because he had sinned. He came to him with new 
love and new consecration. Judas, onthe other hand, 
was driven away from Christ by his sorrow; and in- 
stead of seeking the remission of his sins by confes- 
sion and asking forgiveness, he sought to escape them 
by going and hanging himseff. 

But it is not enough to be sorry for your sins and 
to confess them if you go right on in them afterward. 
The Prodigal not only went home, he stayed home. He 
not only asked his father to forgive him, but he was 
willing to become even as a hired servant. Tobea 
Christian is not only to repent of our sins and con- 
fess them, but also to undertake in earnest to live 
thereafter a holy and godly life. It is thus partly true 
that to be a Christian is to be good; but yet not so 
much to be good, after a'l, as constantly to strive to be 
better. This is what Christ means when he says, “If 
any man will come after me, let him deny himself and 
take up his cross and follow me.” You are to follow 
Christ—that is, he is to be your pattern and example. 

To be a Christian, then, is a very simple though not 
an easy matter. You can begin to be a Christian to- 
day; you can begin to be a Christian now. To be 
a Christian is to confess to your father and mother 
and to God whenever you have done wrong; to be 
sorry for it; to try to do better in future; and to be, 
from this time, as kind, as gentle, as loving, as cour- 
ageous and as much like Christ as you can, day by 
day; to do all in your power to make others wiser and 
hetter and happier. 


LAW FOR THE YOUNG. 
EX POST FACTO LAWS. 
By A MEMBER OF THE BaR. 


F a teacher shenld make a rule in February for 

punishing boys who threw snowballs during recess, 
and then should punish boys who had thrown snow- 
balls in January, when there was no rule against it, 
everyone would say he was very unjust. No one 
ought to be punished under a law made afterwards. 
This applies to men’s laws. No one can be punished 
for anything he has done unless there is some law 
against it made beforehand. To make a law afterward 
is never allowed. 

There was a remarkable case in New York which 
shows how careful the judges are to forbid all laws 
made afterwards; or er post facto laws, as they are 
generally called. Before 1860 the law was that who- 
ever was found guilty of murder should be hung. A 


Mrs. Hartung poisoned her husband. She was brought _ 


to trial; and while the trial was pending a new law was 
passed, that any murderer should be kept in prison at 
hard labor for a yearand then hung if the governor 
thought best. The jury found Mrs. Hartang guilty, 
but the judges said that she could not be punished. She 
could not be hung under the ald law, because it had 
been repealed; and after a law is repealed—that is 
abolished, destroyed—nothing can be done under it. 
She could not be imprisoned a year and hung by a 
governor's warrant under the new law, because that 
was a law passed after the crime was committed. The 
lawyers argued that anyone would rather be kept in 
prison a year before being hung, and therefore the 
punishment was really lightened, not increased. But 
the court said that made no difference; no one can be 
punished under a law made afterwards. Now the 
legislature had no intention, in passing the law of 1860, 
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of helping Mrs. Hartung, and as soon as they heard 
the decision they passed another law restoring the 
original law which ordered hanging. But the court 
ssid this was a law made afterwards, just the same. 
Therefore Mrs. Hartung was set at liberty. This was 
done net because anyone thought she was innocent. 
But the authorities were determined it should never 
be said that she was punished under a law made after- 
wards er Post facto. 


THE CHANGEABLE PRINCESS. 
By HAMILTON W. MABIE. 

YTOBODY had ever seen such a commotion in the 
N palace before. All the pages were running for 
water—for most of the Maids of Honor had fainted 
—the Grand Chamberlain was so excited that he actu- 
ally dropped his dignity on the stairs and ran wildly 
through the long hall scattering the powder from his 
big wig, while upstairs the Queen was screaming as 
loud as she could and King Klupka was fairly bursting 
with rage. He was a little man, with a very round 
body, but now he seemed to grow bigger every minute. 
His short, red hair bristled all over his head, his fat 
face was so red that it fairly blazed and his eyes shot 
out little gleams as if he had caught fire inside. He 
strode up and down the room, holding his crown on 
avith one hand and clutching his long ermine robe with 
the other. ae 

‘“‘By the scepter of my forefathers,”’ he shouted, 
‘*somebody shall smart for this.”’ 

Now, that was a dreadful oath, and when the King 
swore it every body trembled. The fact was, the 
baby had turned perfectly blue! 

If the baby had been an ordinary baby it wouldn't 
have mattered what its color was. If it had been the 
butcher’s baby, or the baker’s baby, or the candle-stick 
maker’s baby, it wouldn’t have made much difference 
whether it was white, or green, or magenta; but this 
baby was a princess, and it certainly was a dreadful 
thing for a princess to turn perfectly blue. 

‘‘She was white yesterday,” said the Royal Nurse, 
crying as hard as possible, for she herself was fright- 
ened half out of her wits, ‘‘ and when she woke up this 
morning she was blue.” 

‘*Yes,” shouted King Klupka, striding across the 
room and growing bigger and redder every minute, 
‘‘and if you'd stayed awake all night and watched her 
she’d have been white yet.” 

And the King swore a still more dreadful oath, by the 
crown of his ancestors, and shouted to the Grand 
Chamberlain to send for the Royal Doctors. He might 
have spared himself the trouble for the Grand Cham- 
berlain had already sent for them, post-haste, and they 
were on the stairs this very minute. 

‘‘I’m coming, Your Majesty,” called Dr. Pompose, 
who was very fat, and was puffing and blowing in his 
effort to keep up with Dr. Shaming, who was as thin 
as a rail. 

«And I’m here,” said Dr. Shaming as he came into 
the room, bowing very low, with Dr. Pompose at his 
heels. Now these doctors hated each other heartily, 
and nothing could have been worse for the Princess 
than to have them both together—unless it were to 
have them singly. 

‘* Look at the Princess,” said the King. The two 
doctors ran to the cradle, which Was lined with blue 
satin edged with lace, and stood one on each side look- 
ing at the royal baby. Then they looked at each other. 
The fact was neither of them knew what-was the mat- 
ter and each one meant that the other shouldn't find 
out that be didn’t know. More than that, the King 
mustn't find it out. 


“Well,” said King Klupka impatiently, what is it?” | 


The two doctors looked at each other, but neither of 
them spoke. 

‘‘“What is it?” cried the King. Now King Klupka 
was 9 very irritable little man, who was always losing 
his temper and not finding it again for weeks at a 
time, and when his temper was lost he had been known 
to do dreadful things, such as boxing people’s ears, 
tweaking their noses, and hitting their shins with his 
cane; so the doctors didn’t dare to wait any longer. 

‘““Your Majesty,” said Dr. Shaming, ‘‘ this is a most 
singular case. I am satisfied that my diagnosis is cor- 
rect, but I desire to verify it by consultation of author- 
ities on cutaneous diseases. 

And Dr. Shaming took out a large red handkerchief 
and wiped his spectacles. 

‘* And I also,” broke in Dr. Pompose, looking very 
wise, ‘‘ have reached a definite conclusion in regard to 
this extraordinary case, but, with Your Majesty’s con- 
sent, I desire time for further reflection before formu- 
lating my opinion.” 

And without waiting for a reply the doctors backed 
out of the room as fast as they could, bumping against 
each other and the chairs and waking up the baby, who 
immediately began to cry. Now, if there was one thing 
that King Klupka hated more than another it was to 


colors. 


have anybody but himself make a noise, so when the 
baby began to cry he said he had important business 
to attend to; and he went down stairs and called the 
Lord Chancellor, and they spent four hours trying to 
make up their minds whether the new law about shoes 
should require people tu have them made with round 
or with square toes; and they finally decided it: by 
tossing up a coin and the square toes won. 

Of course the doctors didn’t come again that dal, 
because they hadn’t had time to make up their minds, 
and when they did come the next morning—not because 
they knew anything more about the Princess but be- 
cause they didn’t dare to stay away any longer—the 
baby had turned perfectly scarlet. Then they had to 
go through the same performance as the day before, 
and the next morning when they called the baby was 
green. They kept on coming every morning, and 
every morning the baby had changed color and they 
had to consult before they could prescribe for her; so 
they always saved their heads and got their fees and 
never did anything. Fora long time the Queen was 
very anxious, and the Royal Nurse privately gave the 
Princess all sorts of remedies which nurses know about, 
but when they found that although the baby was never 
the same color two days together she grew like any 
other baby, they ceased to think she was going to die, 
and to send a page every morning for the Doctors. 

In fact, the Princess was just like any other baby 
only she was of as many colors as Joseph’s coat. When 
the Queen really stopped crying some wicked people 
said the Princess ought to be called Rainbow, but no- 
body dared suggest such a thing to the King. 

For a time the Princess was Kept in a room by her- 
self and nobody was permitted to see her. She cer- 
tainly was a curious little thing, and it took a great 
many dressmakers to keep up her wardrobe. You see, 
a green baby couldn’t wear a white dress, neither could 
a blue baby nor a yellow baby nor a purple baby; and 
so they had to make dresses to match all her different 
As for King Klupka, he never got over his dis- 
appointment, and pever stopped trying to find some 
way to cure the Princess. She was his only child, and 
he was a proud little man and warm-hearted too, and 
he mourned every day that she was not to be a beautiful 
Princess like other kings’ daughters, so that in the 
years to come she might marry a noble prince and rule 
his kingdom after he was gone. Whenever he heard 
of a wise man he always sent for him; but nobody 
could tell him what was the matter with the Prin- 
cess. 

As the Princess grew older she grew more unlike 
other children. If her color was changeable, ber dis- 
position was a good deal more so, and she sometimes 
made her father’s palace a very uncomfortable place 
to live in. One day she was bright and gay, the next 
she was gloomy and cross; one day she wasn’t quiet 
a minute, the next she wouldn't stir out of bed; one 
day she wanted one thing, the next she wanted some- 
thing entirely different. Infact, the outside of her was 
only a picture of the inside. Of course nobody can be 
such a queer person as the Changeable Princess without 
having other people find it out and talk about it; and 
so when the Princess became a young lady the fame of 
her spread far and wide, and in other kingdoms peo- 
ple knew about her strange colors and ways. King 
Klupka was vexed to hear his daughter talked about ; 
but you can’t hide a king’s daughter nor keep a secret 
in a palace. 

The flery but warm-hearted little King would have 
been entirely discouraged about the Princess but for 
one thing: there was one day in every week when she 
was just like other people, and on that day she was 
lovely. So all the rest of the week, when her temper 
changed so rapidly that nobody could keep track of it, 
he was patient with her because of the one day when 
she was the sweetest maiden in all the world to him. 
King Klupka’s people saw this, too, and loved her for 
her one day’s loveliness; and they said that she was 
really good at heart, and that the day when she was as 
other people showed her real self, and the other days, 
with their colors and their whims, showed something 
that was not her true self; and after a time this was 
what everybody came to think of her; but how was 
the Princess to be ber true self all the while? 

There were a good many young princes who wanted 
to answer that question. King Klupka was an irritable 
little man, but he had a great and rich kingdom, and, 
more than that, one day in every seven his daughter 
was the sweetest and most beautiful of princesses: 
but how was anybody to make friends with a young 
lady who changed her mind every dayinthe week? A 
good many young princes tried it and failed, until every- 
body became discouraged and King Klupka despaired 
of having anybody to keep his kingdom after him. 

Now in a kingdom a good way off there was a young 
Prince who had heard much about King Klupka’s 
daughter and was anxious to hear a good deal more. 


He was a young man who liked nothing so much as to 


have some very difficult thing to do, and he almost 
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always succeeded in what he tried to do. He had 
pluck and patience, two things that untie all the hard 
knots and do all the hard work in this world. After 
he had thought a long time about the Changeable Prin- 
CeSS, and learned all he could about her, he made up his 
mind to go and see her for himself. But the Prince * 
never began anything until he was thoroughly ready ; 
that Was another reason why he always succeeded. 

So when he had collected his train of attendants and 
prepared himself with beautiful presents he went to 
visit a very wise old woman, who was so old that no- 
body could retnember when she was young and so wise 
that nobody could remember when she had been foolish, 
and he told her about the Changeable Princess and 
asked how she could be cured of her many colors. 

‘* By making her of one mind,” said the wise woman. 

‘** Yes,” answered the Prince, ‘‘ but how am I to do 
that?” 

The wise woman looked at his face as if she could 
read something there. 

That,” said she, **I cannot tell you. I have told 
you what was to be done; how it is to be done you 
must find out for yourself.” 

And not another word could be gotten out of her. 

The next morning the Prince was off bright and 
early, and although the journey was long he traveled 
so rapidly that before many days were past he was at 
King Klupka’s capital. When word was brought to 
the King that a young prince was at the gate he went 
himself to meet him, and brought him in great state to 
the palace and lodged him there; but nothing was said 
of the Princess. Several days passed and not a sign of 
the Changeable Princess.. The Prince began to get im- 
patient. When he had anything to do he was always 
uneasy untilhe got atit. It might have been the fifth 
or sixth day after his coming that he was walking 
through one of the halls in the palace when a curtain 
was pulled aside and a beautifully dressed young lady 
stood in the arch. The Prince knew that it was the 
Princess, but he could not see her face, and she stood 
so gracefully against the rich folds of the curtain, with 
its trimmings of purple and gold, that he forgot for 
themoment her misfortune. Suddenly she turned upon 
him and he saw that she was green! Could anything 
be more horrible? Before he could think, a look of dis- 
gust passed over his face, and he stepped quickly back 
in a way that showed the Princess just what he was 
thinking. Of course she was very angry. Nobody 
had ever treated her so before. In palaces people make 
it a business to be polite, no matter what they think or 
how they feel, and this was the first time the Princess 
ever saw the disgust which people often felt on ac- 
count of her queer complexion. She- drew up her 
skirts and swept past the Prince as if she hadn’t a sus- 
picion he was there, and thoroughly hated him. 

The Prince was bluer a good deal than the Princess 
had ever been. He had been very impolite, and he 
thought he had spoiled all his chances of success. 
That morning he was going with a hunting party, and 
as he rode through the forests he thought long and 
seriously of what had happened, and he remembered 
the words of the wise woman and he put the two to- 
gether and made a plan. And when the rest of the 
party were in full chase and out of sight he told King 
Klupka what he had come for and how he hoped to 
succeed. Ifthe King had had any hope of the Prince’s 
success he would have been very happy, for he liked 
the young man exceedingly; but he had seen so many 
young men try and fail that he had very little hope. 
Nevertheless he promised to help the Prince carry out 
his plan. 

Now that the Prince had begun by making the Prin- 
cess hate him he had to keep her feeling in just the 
same way, for the one thing to be done was to keep her 
of one mind for a whole week together. So every da) 


Phe? did something more rude and disagreeable than the 


day before, and every day the Princess hated him more 
than the day before. All this was very hard for the 
Prince, because when you want persons to like you it 
is very distressing to have to make them hate you. 
On the morning of the sixth day after meeting the 
Princess the Prince was in great trouble. That day 
she was to be her true self, and yet he had to make he” 
hate him. How was he to do it?’ On that day the 
Princess was always sweet and kind, and it was very 
difficult to make her feel unkindly toward anybody. 
Very early in the morning the Prince had a talk with 
the King, and not long after, as the Princess was sit- 
ting in her room, she heard terrible outcries from the 
open court beneath her windows. Running hastily and 
looking out, she saw the Prince beating his servant 
unmercifully. The poor man was hopping about from 
place to place as the blows fell across his shoulders, 
and the Prince was making such extraordinarily bad 
faces that anybody looking on near by would have 
thought he was making them up for the occasion. The 
truth of the matter was, it was allasham. The ser- 
vant was being paid with a full purse for being beaten 
with a stick that was carefully prepared not to hurt 
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him. To the Princess, however, it was a dreadful 
sight; for even when she was her true self there was 
one thing she hated with her whole heart, and that was 
cruelty. So she called to the Prince, and begged him 
not to beat his servant in that dreadful manner. The 
Prince didn’t even look up, much as he wanted to, but 
kept on beating the man, who howled harder than ever 
hecause the Prince whispered to him to make more 
noise. 

The Princess called the second time, and the third 
time, and each time she got more indignant with the 
Prince for his cruelty. When she called the fourth 
time the Prince knew from the tones of her voice that 
she was very angry, and he answered, without stop- 
ping the beating, ‘‘I mean to pound this fellow to a 
jelly.” And from the way in which he redoubled his 
efforts it looked as if he meant what he said. The 
Princess, saying to herself that he was a brute, ran to 
eall her father, who, with a great air of severity, or- 
dered the man to be set free. And all day the Princess 
hated the Prince for his cruelty. 

The next day was the last of the seven, and the 
Princess happeried to be blue. The Prince treated her 
as he had on the other days, and she detested him as 
heartily as ever. When night came the Prince was 
immensely happy. For a whole week he had kept 
the Princess of one mind, and now, if the wise 
woman’s words were true, the Changeable Princess 
would cease to change. That night he could hardly 
sleep for excitement, and he was up at daybreak the 
next morning waiting to see the Princess. After a 
long, long time he heard her coming, and ran to meet 
her; but when he saw her he stopped short—she was 
still perfectly blue! She had, indeed, ceased to 
change, but she had stopped on the wrong day, and so 
she must be blue forever. The Prince understood it 
allin a moment, and it was a bitter disappointment to 
him. He had expected a beautiful princess, and here 
was this ugly blue creature! 

The news spread through the palace that the Prin- 
cess was blue, as she had been the day before, and 
everybody wondered what had happened. The poor 
little King was almost beside himself, and when day 
after day went by, and there was no change, he was 
heart-broken. And the Prince felt as badly as he; 
perhaps worse, for he thought it was all his fault. He 
had succeeded, but success was worse than failure. 
He thought he ought to have foreseen that the Princess 
must keep whatever color she happened to be on the 
last day of the week of trial. 

His first thought was to go home and see the wise 
woman, but as he had gotten into such asad plight by 
his own carelessness he wasn’t at all sure she would 
help him. Then, too, he hated to leave the Princess, 
for he had come to be very fond of her, not because 
she was lovely to look at or pleasant to be with, but 
because she was unfortunate and unhappy. As he had 

tried every way before to make her hate him, so he 
tried every way now to please her. 

And after a while the Princess began to see that he 
cared a great deal for her happiness, and although she 
still hated him her hatred grew fainter every day. 
As she hated him less and less a wonderful change 
came over her. Nobody noticed it at first, but every 
day she was alittle less blue than the day before. The 
fact was, she had to change herself and nobody could 
do it forher. Before this she had always been think- 
ing about herself and her own comfort, now she began 
to think of otherthings. She had thought a good deal, 
not about the Prince but about her hatred of him, and 
now as the hate died out she thought of him; and the 
more she thought of him the less she thought about 
herself, and the blue grew fainter and fainter. At last 
there-came a day when she didn’t think once of her- 
self, and on that day she was perfectly white, and per- 
fectly white she was forever after. 

The Prince stayed and stayed until people thought 
he was never going home, but after along time he 
really went and the Princess—went with him. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
AM a most discouraged woman to-day. Your 
uncle never failed me before, and just now, when I 
heed him so much, what he means by his conduct I 
cannot tell. In my trouble about your prizes I went 
tohim, sure that he would help me out of ‘‘ the scrape,” 
and, instead, here you see he is just going to get me 
intoanother. Well, there is nothing for me to do now 
but to make my half dozen prizes into fourteen—and 
then—well, first read this letter, which was the cruel 
reply your uncle made me. 
My Dear Patience : 

! am sorry, but I cannot help you; you will have to 
Settle this prize business for yourself. I am sure Ido not 
know enough about astronomy and I donot know that I 
know enough about spelling. But your nepbews and nieces, 
‘od their fathers and mothers and grandfathers and grand- 
‘jc thers and uncles and aunts, have done so well that I want 


to see them try again. So if you will sift all the answers and 
settle the question of prizes I will give two prizes to your 
class, as follows: 

1. To the one, anywhere between the ages of six and sixty, 
who will give you in not over a column of The Christian 

Tnion the best account of the Sixteenth Century. By best, I 
mean the one which you regard asthe best, all things con- 
sidered, to print in your columns for the interest and instruc- 
tion of your readers. 

2. To the one under the age of fourteen who shall send in 
the most complete chronological list of the great events and 
the most complete biograpbical list of important persons 
belonging to that Century 

The prizes to consist of any book selected by the successful 
contestants from the list published in The Christian Union of 
books for the Family Library which does not exceed, as there 
announced, two dollars and a half in price. 


Yours sincerely. 
PERSEVERANCE PERPLEX. 


There are four rhythmical answers. Alone, al- 
though very ingenious, they would not give the “ infor- 
formation” required. Two of the poets also send 
excellent prose answers and are therefore entitled toa 
first prize. One poem lI give you now. I find that 
there is so much, but so different, information in the 
best answers that instead of publishing any one I shall 
make a series of short articles out of them on the 
separate topics. First I mention a group of four: 
Mary E. Dyar, Daniel G. Hastings, Katie L. Deering, 
Annie L. Gilbert. 

2d. Group of five: Carr W. Pritchett, Ella Chase, 
Robert Pease, Agnes I. Miner, Annie Burt. 

3d. Group of five: A. R. Wells, Harry 8S. Snow, 
Anonymous, John Tuthill, Harry M. Beardsley. 

They will receive by mail notice of their awards. 

The whole class has my hearty congratulations for 
its success. 


ANSWER TO ASTRONOMICAL PUZZLE. 
By ANNIE L. GILBERT. 


As back hell's portress rolls the ponderous gates, 
Whiist thunder harsh upon tbe binges grates, 
Behoid! before the astonished bestial crew 
There bursts the wild abyss in sudden view. 


lUimitahle ocean, without bound 
Without dimension, where length, breadth and height 
And time and place are loat.”’ 

—{Paradise Lost, Book I1., 81, 4 lines. 


The world, saith Holy Scripture, was made by God's own 
hand, 
And rolis along its orbit at the word of his command: 
“It moves!’ cried Galileo, de spite the Pope's decree ; 
Said philosophic Kepler, * by laws of motion three.” 


And Watson now, with them of old, prociaims the rule of 
laws 

Alike for errant meteor as for the planet's course; 

The dread eclipse affrights no more; no harbinger of barm, 

The comet of Donati creates no wild alarm. 


From Northern Crown to Southern Cross doth law assert its 
claim; 

The rings of Saturn, Herachel found embraced in its do- 
main ; 

It works io misty nebula whose atoms have no rest, 

It guides ** the great Vrion, sloping slowly to the West;"’ 


And whether in the ocean’s depths or in the starry deeps, 

The Whale and Dolphin swim and sport, law watches them 
and keeps; 

And whether o'er earth's pastures sweet orin the meads 
above 

The little hare doth frisk about, God's law looks on in love, 


To monster ruin, Andromeda, thy life ahall never yield, 

For law, like Perseus, bolds for thee a trusty sword and 
shield, 

No fatal discord, Gemini, can part you, faithful twain, 

No unbarmonious wrangling is heard where law doth reign. 


“ "Tis law !"’ the beams of Altair rigbt radiantly proclaim, 

“'Tis law!" the full tide shouteth when roaring from the 
main, 

* "Tis law!” in chorus chimeth each curious double star, 

“'Tis law—God's law—that ruleth all things both near and 
far 


Ah! no! No Chance shal! govern al), nor Chaos umpire be, 

But over all this * hoary deep " and dark unbounded sea, 

Where length and breadth and height are not, and lost are 
time and place, 

A Holy Spirit moveth and broodeth o’er its face! 


Very creditable answers, giving a great deal of information 
concisely expressed, were received from Marion Tichenor, 
Addie Kilpatrick, Hattie C. Sheidon, C. M. Sitgreaves, John 
Morrow, Lucia Lee Bates, Julia Page, Elizabeth Sberman, 
Lydia B. Marshall, Louise Clark (will hear from me by mail), 
Florie Free (very original), Arthur G. Hall, Nellie W. John- 
son, Grace 8. Musser, Carrie Ward, Charlies A. Williams, Lizzie 
Taylor (my nephews and nieces, like the judges of the U. 8. 
Supreme Court, remain so for “life and good behavior’), 
L. L. P., Juliet 8. Clarke, Léonie Giraud, Kittie EK. Stevens 
(first part better tban last part), Mary Green, H. A. Croasdale, 
Helen Abbott Rose (I made the desired cor: ection), Mary 8. 
Atkins (very amusing, particularly “ Whale—verb transitive . 
to whip, especially bad boys,” and “comets, ... sky 
tramps”), Emma E. Ingraham, Henry T. Clough (very hand- 
somely done), Marcia P. Rogers, Leila W.and Lizzie 8. Put- 
nam (very elegant in appearance ; Taurus instead of Geminoi; 
giad indeed to have such nieces), Lizzie Sorin Meredith, Robert 
O. Bell, Minnie Hamlin, Mary Aubin Harris (very neat), Joseph 
C. Merrill (overran space a little), William P. Chadwick, Mary 
E. Cobb, Edward A. Harriman (onig ten years old), Burton 
H. Rowley, Gertrude M. Northrop, M. A. Deane, Hattie P. 
Marsh (very neat), Mary 8. Graves, Lizzie E. Ayers, Frances 
C. Mattoon (very good), K. Lovell Williams. 

Correct answers from Helen C. Beckwith, * Matilda's Un- 


B. (thanks for encouraging your granddaughter). 


Jennie L. Wallace, Anna Rockwell, H. E. R. 


Many pleasant letters accompanied the answers, 
two of which I will give you this week. 


MISSION SAN Jose, Alameda Co., Cal., | 
Jan. 31, 1880. § 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Although I have never written to you before, 1 have always 
enjoyed reading the contents of your Writing Desk.’’ 

One evening I picked up The Cbristian Union and noticed 
the Historical Puzzle init. [ got one or two of the questions 
without much trouble, but I found it was too late to try for 
the prize, so I resolved that I would try for the next one that 
came out. 

It rather discouraged me when I found it was an Astronom- 
ical one, for I do not know much about astronomy, and could 
not have got any of the questionsif I had not bad such a fine 
library to referto. The gentieman and lady with whom we 
board have a splendid one. If 1 should possibly get the prize 
I would like to have The Christian Union. 

I am twelve years old—almost thirteen, for my birthday is 
the 3d of March. You said that all under fourteen could try 
for the Spelling Prize, but I thought you would not mind my 
trying for the Astronomical one, for there is so much writing 
in the other, and | am such a poor penman. 

I enjoy reading Dorothy's letters so much. What a nice 
time she must have with her flowers! I inclose a little bunch 
of violets that | picked out in the garden. They bioom almost 
all winter here, but this winter has been unusually cold. 
Some of the geraniums were quite badly frost-bitten, but the 
violets were not hurt much. 

I must close now, for | am afraid I have written too long a 
letter already. Your loving niece, GRACE 8. M, 


Thank you, dear Grace, for the beautiful violets. 
They perfumed my desk, and by their sweetness keep 
you in continual remembrance, and I wish you a very 
happy New Year. 

Are you not glad you worked ont the puzzle? 
Though you get no* prize you have learned a great 
deal. I like Dorothy’s letters very much, too. 


PoRTsMOUTH, N. H., Jan. 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I have decided to join your astronomy class, though mamma 
says I know notbing about the stars except that when I tum- 
ble down I see them. I solved the * astronomical puzzle” a 
werk ago, but have been so busy at school that I have not 
had time to arrange the answers before to-day. I do not ex- 
pect to get the prize, as it is so late: butif I should I would 
rather have a book than The Christian Union, as we have al- 
ready subscribed for that. I would like to know if Dorothy, 
who writes such pretty letters to you, is the same little girl 
who writes letters to the * Wide Awake” letter-box. I sup- 
pose you like to know the ages of your numerous pni-ces, 60 
I will tell you mine. Iam fifteen years old, and have never 
been to sehoo! much, as we travel a great deal. I was born 
in San Francisco, Cal., and have been as far east as St. Johns, 
N.B. I have been as far north as the last town on the Upper 
Ottawa, Canada West, and as far south as Alexandria, Va.. 
besides many other places between these points. J must 
close, for | have many lessons to prepare for Mondays. 

Yours affectionately, MARY AUBIN H. 

Yes! Dorothy who writes to us is the ‘* Wide 
Awake” Dorothy! 

Your school, if you have had your eyes open, has 
been a very good one—journeying is one of the very 
best ways of learning. 

I'm very glad you joined our class, and I hope you 
will enjoy the stars, that are pleasanter than those your 
tumbles show you, more after this. Last night I 
looked out of my window and saw Orion shining out 
so brightly while the moon had driven all the smaller 
stars away, and | thought how many of my dear 
nephews and nieces were watching the same beautiful 
sight; and then it made me think, as the stars almost 
always do, of the one bright spot in all this universe 
which is the center of all our joy and hope, and around 
which we all meet. 

Think of that! Affectionately, 

AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 
Feb. 14, 1880. 


Here is a question, for the children, that puzzled my old 
bead. “If 6 cats kill 6 rats in 6 minutes, how many cats wil! 
it take to kill 100 rats in 100 minutes? J. A. B. 


Read the following: 
H. Appyth—rice Ha! P. Pye—very one whose Esh I slab! 
Or we'll beg U, Nan D., not perplex Ed. and Mult. 
I plied by. I'd ly wait in G—— for T.1.—Mean! D.T. I'd 


M. 
ANAGRAMS. 


1. Copy on satin. 

2. Urion at rest. 

3. Help his poor. 

4. It's Aunty’s Dall. 

5. E. Dent is pruning. 
6. No supper, Tim. 

7. | cannot cord it. 

O! I shan’t sing. 

¥. Cora A. Tilton sung. 
10. A pert bore. 
Pat’s oi] panic. 
12. Len met ten nags. M. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. ii. 


Enigma.—A blithe heart makes a blooming visage. 
Anagrams of Rivers.—Severn, Thames. Tiber, Sucramento, 
Colorado, Potomac. 
Square Word. 

OBOE 

Iowa 

NEAR 


Answers received from L. W. B., 8. E. W., Charity, Anna L. 
Worth, Pond Lily. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXI., No. #. 


Publisher's Department, 


New York, Marcu 5, 1880. 


Editorial Department. — Letters for 


this department, and manuacripts teres for The Lithogram would be especially useful in | supply the same, 


We have received one of the Patent 
Lithograms of Mr. J. M. Jacobs, of Montreal, 
which presents features similar to other of 
the articles now in the market, though Mr. 


it would be both tunwise and ursafe at this 
time to dispense with any of the means which 
hare been provid: d for the safety of the city 
f om sweeping conflagrations, in view of the 


Jacobs claims the sole right for the sale of | fact that the annual consumption of water 
such apparati, designed for the purpose of _by the inhabitants of New York is nearly 
multiplying copies of writings and drawings, | equal to the capacity of the aqueducts to 


and which at any time is 


publication, should be addressed “ Editors | the preparation of lessons for distribution in | liable to be lessened by the manner in which 
classes and otber work too unmmportant to mostofthe original aqueducts were construct- 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at | sanction the expense of printing. They are | ed: therefore, be it 


Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 


the time they are sent, this is requested, and | made in sizes from post-card to folio—at prices 


enough postage stamps are enclosed. The | from $1 to $5. 


Editors wiil not be responsible for the pres 
rvé tion of manuscripts not accompanied by 
tamps. 


Business Department.—Subecriptions 
and advertisements should be seni to “ The 
Christian U sien, New York Citys.” Subsecrip 
tions, $3 per annum  Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepsid. special cash commissions to | 
Postmastere and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- | 
cation.. Liberal discounts on large advertise 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit bs 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 271 Brom. 
field Street. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block 


Frink'’s Reflectors, 


The time has long gone by when halls and 
public buildings had to be_ insufficiently 
lighted with a few scattered gas burners or 
oil lamps; and the powerful reflectors tbat 
now throw their light upon audi nces that 
are gathered in our large buildings teil 
luminously of the progress of the awe, and the 
inventive genius of Mr. J. P. Frink, by whom 
they are chiefly made. The forms of this re- 
flector are so familiar that it is not necessary 
to describe them. as there is hardly a bali ora 
a church in the country of any pretensions 
where they may not be found, and we pre 
sume itis safe to say there is not one where 
they have not auswered perfcc'ly all that is 
claimed forthem. The heat of tbe lamps or 
gas draws up the foul air. which passes 
through an opening in the reflector into the 
roof, thus keeping the atmusphere free from 
noxious odors and substances; whilst the 
reflection obtained from itis superior to any 
other form of lamp or burner in use. Itis 
&tated by those who use it that the economy 
of the arrangement isremarkable. Mr. Friok 
isalsothg patentee of the window rm flectors 
which are need: d to throw light into dark 
offices and counting rooms, which in cities, 
where economy of space is an object, are too 
frequent. In such this invention is found to 
be invaluable. 


The Hercules Supporting Corset. 


Our readers will have noticed the cut on an- 
other page of the Hercules Supporting Corset 
—anewand improved articie, modeled so as 
to give natural and permanent support to the 
form. If corsets are to be worn at alithey 
should be worn with regard to tbygienic condi- 
tions. Itis claimed tor tbe Hercules corset 
that the bones of which it is form: d yield to 
the outline of the figure instead of producing 
a strain upon i’, and obviate the possibility o1 
the straight bones breaking or twistiog over 
the hips or front. The back is laced in the 
usual manner, and there are also hip lacings, 
which may be regulated at the opuon of the 
wearer, avoiding the necessi:y for undue 
pressure upon any part of thefigure. The en. 
lire corset is fitted to the figure ascarefullr as 
a dress, and, owi:rg to its pertect adjustment, 
the task of fitting a garmentis very much 
simplified. It is recommended tu ladies who 
are obliged to sit steadily in one position as | 
being especially convenient and comfortable, 
the chest and lungs being allowed free « xpan- 
sion, while the back is strengthened and sup- 
ported. 


The Winchester Hypo-Phosphites. 


There is no malady more fatal in this coun- 
try than consumption and no more likely 
cause of the complaint than a negleeted cold. 
Persons of a consumptive tendency, or who 
are troubled with colds which they cannot 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


$2,500. 


shake off. will do well to avail themselves of | 


the Hypo-Phosphite of Lime and Soda, manu- 
factured by Winchester & Co., chemists, of 
this city. This remedy bas stood the tert of 
long experience, having been before the pub- 
lic for twenty years ; its merits are widely at- 
tested by persons whose healtb has been re- 
stored through its use. It is not a patent 
medicine, but a scientific compound, and is 
prescribed by our most prominent plysicians 
in teeir daily practice. Any means that can 
be emploved to stay the ravag 8 of so terrible 
a disorder ought to be gladiy applied by the 
community. 


The Estey Organ Method, just issued, 


Snsurance Hotes, 


—The North British and Mercantile In- 
surance Company have introduced a child's 
endowment system, the object of which is | 
to secure an amount. absolutely payable 
when the child attains the age of 21, or any 
age agreed upon. 

—The * Chronicle's” fire tables record | 
12,849 fires in the United States and Canada 
in 1879, with total losses to the amount of | 
$54,862,700 and an insurance loss of $48,320.- 
700. For purposes of comparison the fire | 
record of several previous years will prove | 
interesting: 


Losses to | 


Year. Total losses. ins. Cos, 
$86,328.035 $43.631 700 | 
1876.... 73.775, 800 38.262..100 
187% .... 07.526, 800 48.036 600 
1878... 70.266. 400 39.67 8,600 | 
1879... 84,862,700 48,320,700 | 


Totals five years... $412.750,735 $217 ,929,735 
A writer in the New Orleans “ Pica- 
yune,”’ gives a list in detail of thirty-seven | 
fires on ship-board, within New Orleans city | 
limits, since 1866 Of these thirty-seven fires, | 
ten occurred in 1879 and four have occurred | 


Reaolved, Tnat the vast extent of the inter- 


ests represented by the New York Board of 
| Fire UCaderwriters renders it of the utmost 
| importance that no undue haste be exhibited 
/in the stoppage or curtailment of any of the 
means of prevention against fire which bave 


hitherto been enjoyed, and upon which, with 
proper economy in their use. we can safely 
rely. 

Resolved, That the New York Board of Fire 


Underwriters earnestly protest against the 


| 


passage of the bill tor the removal of the 
Murray Hill Reservoir, and respectfully urge 
that the bill now before the Assembly of the 
State providing for an intelligent, disinterest- 
ed commission “to examine and consid: r 
whether or not a new aqueduct should be 


built, whether Murray Reservoir srould 


be removed or retained, and what measures 
are ecessary to guard against the gr at waste 
of water which is ncw allowed in the city,” is 
a measure which follows the admirable prece- 


dent set for us by the authorities in 1835, and 


which would secure the city against hasty and 
injudicious lewisiation. 

Resolved, That a copy of this preamble and 
resolutions be properly engrossed, signed by 
the officers of this body, and presented to the 
Senate and Assembly of the State at Albany, 


Financial. 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


already in 1880. The writer says: ‘‘ During | From Monday, Feb. 23, to Saturday, 


these past three years fires seem to have | 
systematized themselves, as will be noticed | 
by referring to the above compendium. The | 
fated ships have all been sailing vessels, | 
either filled or partially filled with cotton, 


lying mostly in the upper districts, within a | ° 


few posts of each other. The usual time of | 
the discovery of these fires has been be-_ 
tween the hours of two and five in the morn- 
ing, the location on board in or near the 
main hatch and burning often in two or | 
more places, and always in the last bales | 
that have been stowed. If, therefore, these 
fires are accidental, there is an astonishing 
sameness in their origin. In 1879 the fire | 
fiend seems to have held high revel, for 
where there were only four in 1876, not one 
in 1877, and but two in 1878, I find in 1879 


the alarming number of ten, and in the first | 


month of present year I can recall no less | 
than four. The question naturally arises— 
if we have four in one month, what will the 


record be at the completion of the twelfth?” | 


— An insurance case has been for some 
time pending in the U.S. Circuit Court at 
St. Louis to which attaches a very interest- 
ing question which has not heretofore been 
authoritatively settled, and about which 
there has been a great diversity of opinion. 
One Townsley died, leaving an insurance 
on his life for five thousand dollars in the 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company for 


the benetit of his mother and sister, by the | 


terms of the policy, one-half being payable 
to each of them. The sister had loaned the 
brother money during his life-time, which | 
had not been repaid at the time of his death, 


Feb, 28 
Gievernment Honda, — 
(These flaures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 
Monday. Wednesday. Saturdar, 
Feb. 25 Feb. 26 Feb, 28. 
....... 
_ ts. 4 this . 
Bids tor State Bonds.— 
Ala .ciase A.2to5. 62% 6s. |. 
Ala.. clases A. small +3 N.C, 66. 0., "86-8... 24 
Ain..< B, 5e..... Ge. A. cove 29 
Ark. tis C.N.C.R 7s.c.0ff.. 98 
Ark. 7s. L. 6 N.C off 110 
Ark. 74.M. & L. N.C.N.C off. 
A 7s. 6 N.C. F.A., Ws 
Ark.78. M.O &AR.K 5% N.C. F. 10% 
Ark.78. Ark. 5 N.C. WB... 17% 
Ga, Ta, ina. 10 §& 
1.3 N.C. ap. t. cl. 3 5 
tm. 14.... ... to Ga, 
re 44 Obhto Ga. 
Vo. ta, due "82-83... 112 Tenn. fe. Wi 
M >. fa due") ...... 106 Tenn. 6, n. '92-8- 1900 az 
Mo, 64. ..... 108 Tenn. ta, 32 
Mo. ta. due 108 Va. 64, o. 
Vio, 68, due "RY or Va. 08, n. 65... 24 
VMo.a.u.due 9? thu 24 
fa, fd. due 110 7 
Mo J.due4.10%% Va.es. ....... 
Mo. H.48.J due 'S7 cn 2d #...... $2 
N. ¥. 68. @. ‘87 Cot. , 
l. 17 ID. of Col. om. 


days. dave. 
London prime bankers, 4.94 @4.84\ 4.96% @4.86% 


but he owed his mother nothing. The HATCH: Co 
pany refused to pay the insurance, and suit 


was instituted by the mother for its recov- | 
ery. The Court decided that it was a 


| 
several policy in which the several benefi- | 


BAN KERS- 


cianes had a several and distinct interest, | 28 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


volving the necessity of separate suits. 
dismissal was made as to the sister, and 
the suit of the mother went to trial, judg- | 
ment being rendered in her favour for | 
A motion for new trial was filed on 
the ground that the policy was void as to 
the mother, she having no insurable interest | 
in the life of her son. ‘This motion was de- 
cided on February 2, Judge McCrary over- 
ruling the motion for a few trial and hold 
ing that the mother had such insurable in- | 
terest under the provisions of Section 18 
of the Insurance lawof the State of Missouri. 
—Bulletin. 

—At a meeting of the Board of Under- 
writers the following remonstrance against 
the bill for the removal of Murray Hill 


| Reservoir was introduced: 


Whereas, A bil) bas been introduced into 


contains a thorough course of instruction for | the Senate of the State of New York for the | 


reed organs. 


It also contains a carefully | removal of the Murray Hill Reservoir, witb- 


selected collection of standard compositions | Out making other provisions for any exten- 


availabie for organists or amatcurs 


Price $2.00. See advertisement. 


It is re- | Sion or enlargement of the water supply of 
ceived with great favor by the musical publito. | the city, and, 
Whereas, 


Experience has demonstrated that 


Buy and Sell on Commission Governments, and 
ali & nds and Stocks dealt im at the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. 

HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and suld on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 


WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS. 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO.., 


1.N. PHELP®, 
SrOKE 

ANSON Ps STOKES, 
P.OLCUOTT 


BANKERS, 
45 WALL S8T., N. ¥. 
ISSUE 


TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES 


AND 


COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Buy and on Commiesion 
STOcKs, BOND® and GOVERNMENT SECTRITIES. 


-FISK & HATCH 


Bankers, 
AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


And other desirable Investment 
Securities, 


No. 6 NASSAU STREET, 


Buy and sell all issues of Government 
Bonds, in large or small amounts, at cur 
rent market prices, and will be pleased to 
furnish information in reference to all mat 
ters connected with investments in Govern 
ment Bonds. 

We are seen to give information in 
regard to class Railway Securities and 
to execute orders for the same. 

Buy and sell all marketable Stocks ani! 
Bonds on commission. at the Stock Exchange 
or in the open market. 

Receive the acounts of Banks, Bankers, 
Merchants and others, and allow interest on 
daily balances; and for those keeping ac- 
counts with us we collect U 8S. coupons and 
registered interest, and other coupons, div- 
idends, etc., and credit without charge. 

tar" We give special attention to orders 
from Banks, Bankers. Institutions and in- 
vestors out of the city, by Mail or Tele- 
to buy or Government 

onds, State and Railroxd Bonds, 
Bank Stocks, Railroad Stocks, ani 
other securities. 

We have issued the Seventh Edition 
of **Memoranda Concerning Government 
Bonds,” copies of which can be had on ap- 


plication. 
FISK & HATCH. 


N. Va 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January Mth, 1880. 


The Truatees, in Conformity to the Charter of thy 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
ita affairs on the 3iat Deaember, 1879. 


Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from lst January, 1879, to 
December, 1879 

Premiums on Policies not marked 
off Ist January, 1879 


$3,690,006 he 
1,671,981 91 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371 048 “ 


No Policies have been issued upon 
Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 
nected with Marine Risks. 

Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1879, to 3ist December, 1879, 

Loases paid - 
same period... 

Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
Expenses ...$840,7 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, » Clty, Bank and other 
Stocks 


3.875.101 2h 


$1,524,331 04 


558 


Real” Estate and claims due the 


Company, estimated a 500,000 OO 
Premium Notes & Billa Receivabie 1,522,826 3 
Cashin Bank... . 16 

Total Amount of Assets. .. $12,437,739 


Six per cent. interest on the outstan: ding cer 
titicates of profita will be paid to the bolder« 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Phira of February next. 

Fifty per cent. of the outstanding cer ificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid t» 
the holders thereof, or their legal re presenta- 
tives, on aud after Tuesday, the Third ot Febru- 

next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certifl 
cates to be produced at the time of payment, and 
cancelled to the extent paid. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec'y- 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D, Jongs, Horace Gray, 


EpxUND CoRLIEs, 
Joun ELLioTrT, 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKF, 
Rost. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHAL, 
Davip LANE, Greoror W. LANE, 
Rospert L. STUART, 
Epwiw D. Morea, James G. De ForREST, 
Ww. STURGIS, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
LEMOYNE, D. LEVERICH, 
BenvamiIn H. FIecp, BRYCE, 
H. Foose, 


CHARLES DENNIS, 

W. H. H. Moore, 
LEWIs CURTIS, 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 


RovaL PHELPS, B. 
Tuomas F. Younas, Horace K. THurser, 
C. A. HAnp, A. A. RAVEN, 

Joun D. HEWLETT, DecrRoot, 
Wess, Hewry COLLInNs, 
CuarRLes P. Burpett, Jomn L. RIKER, 


J. dD. JONES. President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pre*- 
WwW. H. H, MOORE, 24 Vtee-Pre*- 
A. A, RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. 


Those an Advertisement 
will co a f=vor upon the Adver- 
tiser an the Pubi r 
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AFE AND PROFITABLE. 


Kansas Engnt per cent. First 
Inans upon Improved Real Estate, made by 
the Kansas Loan and Trust Co.. Topeka, 
after careful versona) exam'nation of secur- 
itv and character of the borr wer. Loans oever 
exceed one-third of the appraixed value of the 
property. Sixteen years’ experience in making 
these loans. Seven years’ experience in Kansas. 
send for Circular. 
T. B. SWEET, President. 

Geo. M. NOBLE, Sec’y. A.C. BURNHAM,Vice-Pres. 
(Champaign, Ul.) 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 
100 Broadway, New York, 
Insures against |oses by Fire at reasonabie rates. 
Reserve for re-insurance of eutstanod- 
. $1,132,518 32 


008 05 
240,351 16 


Reserve representing on other claims 
and ucivided pr: 


Capital paid to in Cas 1,000,000 00 

Unallotted Surpius (reserved for con- 


Total Cash Assets, Jan.!, 1880..83.478,.18S 76 
This Company conducts its business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec'y. 


— 


1850 


. 1880. 
THIRTIETH YEAR 


MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
No. 156 and 158 een 


Jan 1, $10,049,156 
Surplus over all Liabilities, . 1,949,660 
Amount or e in Force.. ‘33. 33.0 0 00 
Ratio of Asset ac $i 0 of habilities. 

All policies issued by this Company from the begin. 
ning are incontestable and non-forfeitable. 

Au entire generation of careful and successful man 
agement. Nearly $2,000 each business day for WW years 
paid to policy-holders. 


Agents wantec Henry Sroxes, President. 
©. Wenue we, Vice-President. 
J.L. Hatsey, Secretary. 


Chickering 
PIANOS 


GRANDS. 
UPRIGHTS, 


style of ACTION ; 
proved Music Desks, &c. 


Fst the past 56 years the 

NDARD PIANO of the 

world being not 

in this at by all the iead Dg 


turers of Eurvu 


During the t con- 

10 B RS ditious ot t Trade, all of 
bove will be sold 

greatly reduced you Want a really 
instrument, thu & an 6 seldom o 
ered, a8 our Pianos are allo Es! workman- 
*hipand of the HIGHEST 8 ANDARD of musica) 
excellence. 


6 feet long: same action and 
ay ity of tone as our E 
donc RT GRANDS. 


The most popular style 


of Our 
other 


SECOND-HAN 


change for new instrum ente- = Tie tle used 
prices from #200 to $300. GREAT BAKUal 


Chickering & Sons, 


(Chickering Hall), 


130 Fifth N. Y, 


ORGAN PIANO 
ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


EW URGASS St pn, B set Golden Tongue Recus, inte 
ee Swell, Walnut Case, warnt'd @ years, Stool 4 Book 
Pianos, $143 SF Newspapersent Pree 

Address Dane! F. Beatty, Washington, Sow Jersey. 


WASTE SILK. 


Send 30 cents in postage stamps for one ounce of 
Sewing Silk, Black or Colors, about 800 yards in each 
— kage, in le ‘mgths from one to ten yards each, Send 
or Cireular about Knitting Silk. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO.. 

Manufacturers of Spool Silk, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 


New and Beautiful 


REWARD CARDS 


hed Sunday and Day Schools and Kiodergardens. 

100 Kinds and designs. Wrices to sult the 
times. Elegant new and uppropriate designs ef 

SCHOOL DIPLOMAS. 

lista and samples of educat:oral cards free 

an tgechere or sending us their acdress. 

NS, Manufacturing Publish- 

ers, lin 8t., Boston, Mass. Estabiished 1830, 


DRY GOODS. 


ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE & CO. 


Spring display of the best manufact- 
urers of Family and Housekeeping 
Linens, Damask Table Cloths, Napkins, 
Tray and Plate Doyles, Table Damasks 
and Towellings by the yard. Hucka- 
back, Damask and Terry Bath Towels, 
Sheets, &c. Also New Designs in Mar- 
seilles Quilts, Honey-comb and Terry 
Spreads, Blankets, Fancy and Plain 
Colored Flannels, and a large assort- 
ment of Staple and Fancy Fabrics in 
Foreign and Domestic White Goods. 


Broadway and 19th St: 


ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE & 


Spring Novelties in Gentlemen’s Neck- 
wear, White and Fancy Colored Percale 
Dress Shirts, Pongee Silk Pajamas, Trav- 
elling and Negligée Fancy Flannel 
Shirts, Bath Robes, Silk and Linen 
Pocket Handkerchiefs, Robes de Cham- 
bre and Smokiag-Jackets. 


Broadway and (9th St. 


ARNOLD, 


CONSTABLE & CO, 


Spring Novelties in Cotton Dress Fab- 
rics. Anderson’s Handkerchief pattern 
Zephyrs, also Stripes, Plaids and Plain 
Solid Colors for combination. Balzer- 
ines, Momie Cloths, Rouge Adrianople, 
Crépé Fleur de The, Fancy Cambric and 
Linen Suitings, Cheviot Cambridge 
Cloths, Fancy Percale Shirtings, Scotch 
Ginghams, &c., &c. Also, a choice 
selection of Early Spring Plain and 
Fancy Wool and Silk and Wool Mate- 
rials for Suitings, Dresses, &c. 


Broadway and 9th 


FOREIGN 
NO 


R.H. MACY & 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 


Establishment. 


ALL ARTICLES FIRST-CLASS. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE PROMPT AND 


SPECIAL CARE, 


Our Thirty Departments stocked 


with Choice and Desirable 
Goods adapted to 
the Season. 


RECBIVED 
BVERY STE. STEAMER. 


CATALOGUES M/ MAILED FREE. 


(4th St. and 6th Avenue, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS AND 
VELTi Bs BY 


STATEMENT 


OF 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
F. S. WINSTON, President, 


For the Yea 


ear ending December Stat, 1879, 


Annuit Vv Account. 


No. Aww. Pay'ts No. Ann. Pay'ts 
Annuities in force, Jan, t, 1879.. 53 $49 09 Annuities in force, Jan. 1, 1230 49 18,504 97 
ium Annuities............ 5,981 63 Premium Annuities 5,289 31 
Annuities Issued..........+.... 2 Annuities Terminated.......... 6 3.437 44 
Insurance count. 
No. AMOUNT. ; No. AMOUNT. 
Policies in farce, Jon. t, + 1879 91,823 | $290,774,315 | Policies in force, Jan. 1, 1380..95,423 | $298,760,867 
Risks Assumed. . «12,210 35,394,554 Risks Terminated ............ 8.615 30,408,002 
104,033 $320,158 840 ip 4,038 168 869 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
To Balance from last account. ........$84,174.076 42 by p aid Death and Endowments Claims 
Premiums received. .............. 12,687,881 72 (matured and discounted).... $7,007,195 25 
** Interest and Rents...... 4,942,218 70 25,080 78 
3.427.479 Oo 
“  Surrendered Policies and Addi- 
tions. 45 


Commissions (pay ment of cur- 
rent and ot 


future) ..... 668,942 74 
“ Contingent Guarantee Ac- 

= “ Taxes and Assessments...... 350,324 26 

Eupenses .... 700,923 60 

Balance to New Account. 8s, 765,515 

$101, So4,16g b4 804,169 

Dr. Balance sheet. cr. 
ov Reserve at four per cent ......... $83,210,134 oo By Bonds Secured by Mortgages on 

‘ Claims by death not yet due.. 619,895 oo Real Estate. «954.895.3134 a7 

* Premiums paid in advance........ 103,592 64 United St: ca and other Bonds.... 18,917,618 12 


“ Surplus and Contingent Guaran- 


$23,462,994 31 


NOTE.—If the New York Standard of four and hal 
million one hundred and forty-one thousand, forty-one 


. Bonds. 2,100,000 oo 


7.811805 18 


Loan son 


“see 


Real Estate vi 

* Cash in Banks and Trust Compa- 
mies at interest.. 

Interest accrued... 

“ Premiums deferred, quarterly, and 
semi-annual 

* Premiums ~~ transit, principally for 
Decembe 

Balances out by AGEMS, . 


2, 363.337 28 
1,397,001 07 


809,705 97 


99.974 35 
68,358 07 


f per cent Interest be used, the Surplus is Eleven 
dollars and four cents. 


From the Surplus, as appears by the Balance Sheet, a dividend larger on policies paying the old rates 


than that for the previous year, also on other policies in 
force at their anniversaries in 1850. 


proportion, will be awarded to such as in 


The rates for life insurance in this Company were reduced in 1879. 


New York, January 22, 1380. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 


Henry A. SuyrTue, 
Wituiam E. Donce, 
Georace S.-Coer, 
E. Deven, 

\RTIN Bates, 
A. aines, 
Seymour Husren, 
Ociver H, Pacer, 
Henry E, Baviss, 


Freperick S. Winstow, 
Rosert H. McCurpy, 
Berrs, LL.D., 
Samvuet EB, 
Samus. M, Corngun, 
Lrcivus Rosinson, 
Sarre Brown, 
Wiittam H. Pornam, 
Samus. D, Bascocx, 


Ricwarp A. McCurpy, | Ottver Harrman, 
James C. Hotpen, HomAS Dickson, 
Hermann C. von Post. | Henry W. 


Georce C RicHARDSON | Joun H. SHexwoop, 


ALEXANDER H. Rice, Georce H. 
Wittiam F. Bascock, Rosert 

F. Ratcurorn Stake, Geo. F. Baker, 
Freverick H Cossirt, | Jos. THoverson. 


Lewis May, | B Suerman, 


CATARR 


= And the early stages of C 


INHALEKE 


to the disease, where 
ordinary sore. 


and building up thes et 


CAUTION tised b 


or two vrices fur the iohal 


advice by mill. State sym 

Send for Cireular. 
Address al! letters to 


H. BRONCHITIS. ASTHMA. 


most successfully treated by 


TAR 


and the most healing Milsame, which by simp!/y breathing or inhaling ts 
> converted toto a cleaunsi va, 
it heals as quickly «us the best liniment heals an 
it cures first by destroying the cause; second, b 
application of so thing oe heaiing vapor; third, by purifying. vitalising 


healing and vitaiizing vapor, and taken direct 


lineal 


Do be deceived by worthless adver- 


yso called dectors whe charge vou a big fee, 
erand medicines. Order Inhalene and secure 


the most rellable treatment at a reasonable price. J. Price Miller, 
Physictan-in-ch ‘ree. 


Office hours,Y A M.to4Pp.u. Pru esstunal 


ptoms. Name this paper. 


S. W. Cor. Wth & 


HOME MEDICINE CO, ses. Phuc. Pa. 


“CHA M PION 
AUTOMATIC 


Folding Bed. 


Only Centennial A Award. 
Beet. 


ODORLESS 
COM MODE. New “Chariot 
Our inside PercelainLid NEAT, STRONG, Userv 
Al Watere It makes a High-Chair, a Rocking-Chair, a 


Fac are to all. 


NOTE.—We make the onl 
Bedinthe World, 


—— - 


706 Broadway, | Factories : 
New York, | Philadelphia. | 


“RUOA 


HALE & KILBURN MFG CO. 


EXTENSIVE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Push-Chariot, and a Draw-Chariot, as above 


One motion opens or closes it, 
Don’t be deceived by inferior imitations. 


“Peerless” Portable 


Reservoir Desk 


WASHSTAND 


Simplest and best. 
aisOinocenform Instan- 
taneous fil w. Acts ‘ike 
& stativunary staod. 


“CABLE” SPRING 


ROCKER 
With Revolving Motion. 
No Noise. 
No Break. 
Try them. 


vy Automatic Folding 


” Chair, 


L, AMUSING. 


48 & 50N. 6th St, 
Philadelphia 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
—— 
| = 
— . | 
| 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
e 
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\A 
Sh N 
| AND ALL KINDS OF CABINET WORK TO ORDER. 
Send fer Circulars. 
Nearly 5,000 In use. 
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| 
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Farm and Garden, 


Mr. Wm. R. Willets, of Skaneateles, sold 
by auction fourteen cows and five bulls of 
the Holstein breed, together with some cat- 
tle of mixed blood. About two hundred 
buyers, half of them from a distance, are 
said to have been present. The highest 
prices paid were #150 for a year-old bull 
and $400 for a two-year-old heifer, both pure 
Holsteins. 


Cel.*Taggart, President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Agricultural Society, has furnished 
the “American Agriculturist’’ with a de- 
tailed account of the fruitfulness and pre- 
cocity of his Jersey cows. One of them bad 
calved, healthfully, eight times before she 
was eight years old, and another six times 
before she was six years old, and another 
was a grandmother at the age of three years 
and sixteen days. 


The ‘lettuce disease,’’ a fungus which 
attacks the leaves in hot-houses, bas proved 
very troublesome to the New Jersey garden- 
ers this winter. Some have given up the 
culture, and some advise a general discon- 
tinuance of artificial heat; but others report 
success in combating the mildew with lime 
and sulphur. The lettuce which is raised in 
cold frames is not subject to this disease. 
It is one of the difficulties which beset the 
culture of vegetables by unnatural means 
in order that epicures may enjoy them out 
of season. 


If you intend to set out trees or vines this 
spring, procure your plants early, and heel 
them in. The purseryman will show you 
how to do it. Prune them at the same time. 
Set little stakes to mark each position, and 
make all other preparations. Such fore- 
sight will enable you to take prompt advan- 
tage of your best opportunity for trans- 
planting, whenever it may occur. Whether 
spring or Fall transplanting is to be pre- 
ferred depends upon circumstances. The 
main trouble in spring is that the best time 
for transplanting is also the best time for 
plowing. If, however, you are thoroughly 
prepared, and have well-rooted plants, and 
the soil is in just the right condition, thawed 
and settled yet pliable, you can se. out trees 
very rapidly. On the other hand, if they 
are heeled in you can take a few at a time 
at leisure intervals. 


The Maine State College farm reports a 
profit of $200 upon last year’s operations. 
It raised about fifty tons of beets for the 
Maine Sugar Beet Company. The Massa- 
chusetts farm, at Amberst, anticipates a 
profit of $2,000 for the coming season. Some 
Ayrshire cattle, which it sold in 1877, and 
which have drawn two premiums since, are 
infected with tuberculosis. This discovery 
produces some excitement; and still more 
has originated from fear that the institu- 
tion may be absorbed into Amherst Col- 
lege or Harvard University. The ‘ Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Station ’’ 
has published between three and four hun- 
dred analyses of artificial manures. If 
New York goes into the same business, on 
a proportionate scale, the rogues and the 
farmers will be equally confounded. The 
“Cornell Experiment Station” was organ- 
ized last winter. 


A large manufacturer boasted, in our 
hearing, that he made more money than his 
competitors because he kept more minute 
accounts. He knew the precise cost of each 
process in the preparation of each article. 
If be paid a man by the day, he knew how 
much that man earned by the piece. If 
he paid a man by the job, he knew how 
much that man earned in a day. Other 
manufacturers finished all their goodsjalike ; 
he gave the highest possible finish to some 
and left others rough, because he alone of 
all the manufacturers knew in what cases 
high finish increased and when it lessened 
his profits. This man has been very success- 
ful in keeping his business alive and in sound 
condition during the embarassments of the 
past six years; and his method of factory 
accounts (the ordinary mercantile accounts 
of the business are in the hands of a book. 
keeper) is of his own devising, and cheap as 
well as serviceable. We donot advise every 
farmer to keep regular book accounts, as if 
he were a merchant, but to consider, before 
spring work drives him too hard, what he 
most needs to know concerning his own af- 
fairs and in what manner he can best find it 
out during the coming season. 


When a single wire is used for fencing‘ | as 
ite alternate contractions and expansions 


with every change of temperature soon 
render it slack ; and if frequently tightened 
up it becomes weak. It is customary now 
to employ two to five wires so twisted to- 
gether that t'-e strain is felt by the twist 
alone. It becomes tighter or looser while 
the length of the strand remains unchanged. 
Various devices are employed to keep tbe 
twist in its place, and present sharp points 
to the attacks of animals. The low prices 
that bave prevailed for iron gave great en- 
couragement to wire fences, brought out 
many improvements, and led to close com- 
petition. These benefits will not be all lost 
in the changing markets; and there is reason 
to hope that we are approaching some solu- 
tion of these fence questions which vex every 
farmer at this season of the year. We 
must admit, however, that nothing as yet 
meets with universal approval. Barbed 
fences have encountered strongly adverse 
criticism; especially if the points are long, 
sharp, or hooked. No satisfactory conclu- 


‘sion can be expected so long as the public 


mind is too intent upon fencing cattle out; 
they should be fenced in or tended. Wher- 
ever the law allows it, however, there is 
a growing disposition to dispense with 
fences as far as possible ; especially along 
the highway. 


We have received this year the usual 
number of seed catalogues, which we pro- 
pose to notice from week to week. Very 
nearly the first in the field is that of Alfred 
Bridgman, whose well-known store is at 876 
Broadway, the second door above Eigh- 
teenth street, New York. Mr. Bridgman’s 
reputation as aseedsman has been gained by 
an experience of upwards of twenty years 
in all departments of horticulture; and in 
his catalogue he draws upon that experience 
by mentioning only such species and varie- 
ties of seeds as are really worthy of cultiva- 
tion; the advantage to farmers and horti- 
culturists is obvious, since they do not have 
to discriminate in their selection between 
seeds that are worthless and those that may 
be valuable. Mr. Bridgman takes care also 
to preserve the character of his goods by 
raising every year supplies of leading kinds 
of seeds from selected stock and by import- 
ing from the most reliable seedsmen of Eu- 
rope such seeds as are not successfully grown 
in this climate. Besides this, he annually 
tests the purity and germinating qualities of 
important seeds. Intending growers will do 
well to send for a copy of his catalogue to 
his address, given above; they will find ita 
pampblet of convenient size, well illustrated 
with appropriate cuts. 


Several machines have been devised, 
within a few years, which are known by the 
general name of ‘‘creamers.” They are not 
churns, nor designed for the use of small 
dairymen; but they enable factories and 
large establishments to separate cream from 
milk at the expense of machinery and a 
saving of time and space. They are a new 
application of the long recognized principle 
that centrifugal force can be substituted for 
gravitation. It is this substitution which 
enables one to whirla pail of milk around 
his head without spilling any of it. Now 
cream rises when milk is set in pans, be- 
cause of its lightness; in other words, be- 
cause it is not held down by gravity as forci- 
bly as the rest of the milk. It rises slowly, 
because the difference between the two 
actions of gravity is slight; but, if gravity 
could be doubled, that difference would be 
doubled also, and its rising accelerated. 
The advantage of centrifugal force is in the 
ease with which it can be increased and the 
precision with which it can be regulated. 
If a pail of milk were whirled in a circle, at 
the rate of several thousand revolutions in 
a minute, the cream would rise instanter. 
No common pail, indeed, could endure the 
pressure of the milk upon its bottom: and, 
even when empty, would be torn to pieces 
by its own velocity. Most of the creamers 
approximate, in form, to turbine water 
wheels but with a reversed action; as if the 
machinery of a mill should tnrn its wheel 
and raise the water. The invention of cen- 
trifugal creamers originated in Sweden. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate affords 
nourishment to the Cerebral and Nervous 
systems 


Latest and Most Complete. 


ESTEY ORGAN 
METHOD 


struction a co'ection 
positions 
Published 
he EY RGAN lebeore, 
tes and @ Ww ingten Street, 2. 


Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending February 28, 1880. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 2,012 pkgs. 
Exports were 2,067 pkgs. 

The market is higher on al! kinds of choice fresh 
made butter, and lower wrades of butter that can 
be sold for lees than We. are scarce. Micrdling 
qualities Or old private dairy butter, something 
valued at 22@25c., are the slowest on the fist. 
Strictly fancy creamery make went quick at 40c.; 
and any creameries not quite up to it, say B@3c. 
Any strictly fancy fresh private dairy that runs 
close up to creamery qualities may bring approx- 
imate prices, but there is very littie of it. Western 
imitation creamery, which means a butter churned 
at various homes,and then reworked and salted 
and made uniform at some creamery and sent to 
market fresh, has become a great favornte among 
exporters, and there were sales of such this week 
at B@we. Western Factory, a butter brought in by 
Western farmers, worked and tight salted, and 
then picked up through all the towns and villages 
and carried to a central point and reworked into a 
uniform and desirable quality, and sent into mar 
ket fresh—this sold quick at M@’Sc. Some tubs of 
new butter are arriving, but pot enough to make a 


price. We quote: 
Fine new mi'chs creamery make........... 
‘early summer make creamery.......... 23- 
Special fancy Fal! make, private 
New York State winter make... .......... 18 @22 
Southern tier dairies, chuice to fine.. - @26 
Northern Welsh dairies 23 
N. State duiries, fairtogood ... ....... 
Western flee grain-fed dairy packed .. - 3 @s 
dairy packed, fairto good.. - 20 @u 
factors (asin quality). .......... 22 
Common butter (all 06 15 @is 


Cheese.— Receipts for the week were 4,970; ex- 
ports, 2,095 boxes. 

The market is weary. It wants"a little more 
tleep, a little more s'umber. and a litt'e more 
folding of the hands to sleep,’ at the high price. 
The 15 cent dote is tuo soporific in its effect. if 
you koock a¢ its door,at 4% cents, it answers 
back a little thick and shows signs of life. Atl4 
centefor 14% cents for fine cheese there 
probably be a wake up and a get up and active 
businets, but at present the market is sleeping 
quietiy under an overdose of high prices. It 
wants @ sudden jolt down ofadollar or two a 


a hundred to wakeitu;. We quote: 

State factory, fine Sept. and 
others, good to prime...... 12 

OG kinds and qualities ds 10 


Eges.—The warm spring-like weather affects the 
egg market unfavorab'y. Limed eggs are dul! at 
W@lic. Choice fresh eggs se!) quick at 4@l5c. per 
doz. 

Beans.—Prime marrows sold at $1.7/21.75. Me- 
diums were quiet at $1.4@!.50 per bush. 

Beeswax selis on arrival at 23@2ic. 

Dried Apples.—®un-dried app'es are inquired 
for at7%@8ec. Evaporated are selling more freely 


to home trade at quotations. We quote: 
Apples, 0666 6006000 12 @l4 


DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 Broad Street; 
Corner South William Street, New York, 


Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Butter, and sell BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, etc., 
on Commission. Will advance money against re- 
ceipt of property whenever required, and return 
account sales PROMPTLY soon as sold. 

Mark goods, and address letters : 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


“5 BROAD STREPT. NEW VORK 
FLOWERS, SEEDS, &o. 


HARRIS JAYNES, 
RPLORIST, 


Office, No. 1547 Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Eighteen Green Houses; fifty thousand square feet 
of giabe. The most extensive g.ower of CUT FLOW. 
ERS and Propagator of GREEN HOUSE and BED- 
DING PLANTS west of the Alleghanies. Shipments 
made to all parts of the country. Send for Catalogue. 


If you love rare fi ricest 
READER only. “address ELL is 
Keene, N. Hi, It will astonish ana please. F PRE! 


SMALL FRUITS!! 


ANTS for ~-4 au to wi TI 
ly Illustra 


offer. Qj” Catalogue sent free. 


BIG Grapes, ¢tc.: 1 OO bent sorts 
lante by mailorexpress Ser our prices. 


BERRIES tree! c*astonvury sce 


ONION SEED. 


Catalogue of Ferm, Garden and Flower Seeds 
for 180, with directions for caltivating, free. 
Bend for it. Address JOSEPH HAKKIs, Mure- 
ton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


ERRY 


Coe 


Will be mailed res to al! applicants, and to customers without 


oom it. It contains four colored pilates, 600 engravin 

t 200 and full descriptions, prices and directions for 
stenting 1500 varieties of V ble and Flower Seeds, Pianta, 
case, ste, davaluable to al PERRY & 00. Address, 


Our New Dese ‘riptive 


CATALOCUE 
of Flower and Vegetable 


SEEDS, 


Grains, Grasses, Small Fruits, &c., 
is now reacy for mailing whoene lose a stamp 
for postage. R. H. sLEN & es 

189 & 191 Water St., N. ¥. 


P.O. Box 376. 


IF YOU HAVE A GARDEN, YOU NEED 


HANDBOOK” FLOWER SEED 
FARM SMALL FRUITS AWD 


ag itl 


Garvin AEX 


> 
EsTABLISHED 1545. 
150 pages. r 800 Tllustrations and a Benutifully 
c sores Pinte of Pansics. Mailed for 10 Cen 

THE FLOWE D KITCHEN GARI 
more practical info ~ on gardening than man h 4 
books Our list comprises 2,000 varictics Fiower Seeds, Iam 
varieties Bulbs and Piants, 500 varieties Veretable Seeds we 
varieties Potatoes, etc. 220 pages, over 600 fllustrations, 2 dow 
page colored pilates of flowers. Price: paper covers, 35 cents 
bound in muslin, $1.0 

ILLU STRATED per c AT 
all the princi varicties 
Weents. B, BLISS $4 York, 1. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Our Great Specialty is growing anu distributing 
hese Beautiful Hoses. We dc/iny Strong Pot 
Plante,suitable for immediate bloom, safely by mail, 
at all post-offices. 5 Splendid Varieties, your 
“hoice, all labeled, for $1; 12 for $2; 19 for $35 
26 for 39 for $5; for $104 100 for $13, 
#@- send for our New Guide to Rose Culture 
-6) pages, elegantly illustrated — and choose from 
sver Five Hundred Finest Sorts. Address 

THE DINGEE & CONARD CO.,, 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co.,Pa 


SIX ROWED BARLEY 


MOST PROFITABLE VARIETY. Samples Free 
JOSEPH HARRIS, Rochester. N.Y 


A beautiful work of a’ * fc One Colored 
Flower Plate and Restrations. with 
scriptions of the be and Vegetad es, 
and how to grow them. “all for a FIVE CT. STAMP. 
In Germ 
SEEDS ‘are the best in the world. 
pee CENTS for postage will buy the FLORAL 
GUIDE, telling how to get them 

The Flower and Vegetable Garden, '75 
psge*, Six Colored Plates, .nd many bundred En- 
gravinogs. For cents in paper c:-vers; $1.0 in 
elegantcloth tn German or English. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine—*! 
Pages, a Col red Piste in eve'y numb-r aod many 
fne Kner-vings. Price $1.25 4 year; Five C Opies 
for $5.00. ®pecimen Numbers sent for cents: 
trial copies for 25 cents. 
ddress, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


L 50,000 FARMS! 
NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R 


MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 
Best Wheat Land in America! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 
J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner, 


St. Paul or Brainerd, Minn. 


$2.50 per Acre and Upward! D 
Hercules Supporting Corset 


1, wed 
AO. 2) Spoon Steel . 
This new aud improved Abdominal Corset !* 1 
constructed us to give a natura! and pormane 
supp rttothe abdomen. It cannot stretch, 
or lose its shape, avoids ali pressure on the ches 
and imovaerts an elegant and graceful appearance 
to the wearer. 
For sale by all first-class dealers in the U.&., oF 
Sam pies sent on receipt of price, by 


LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., Sole M’t'rs, N.¥- 


= 
—$<$<$$ $$ 
Reliable 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
if NAY il 
> & Patented Nov. 19, 1878. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Complete anarchy reigns in Abyssinia. 

—New York has a new Mining Exchange. 

—Maine objects to the East River bridge. 

—New York drinks 400,000 quarts of milk 
a day. 

—The Hahnemann Hospital reports itself 
free from debt. 

—A cable is being laid between Manilla 
and Hong Kong. 

—A great fire was reported at Copen- 
hagen, Feb. 25th. 

—Washington’s birthday was observed in 
the usual way on the 25rd. 

—The Democratic National Convention 
will be held at Cincinnati June 22. 

—The Princess Louise is still confined to 
her bed from the effects of her recent acci- 
dent. 

—One thousand seven hundred and eighty- 
two immigrants landed in this city last 
Thursday. 

—The project of a ship canal from the 
Baltic to the German ocean is reviving in 
Germany. 

—The tunnel through Mount St. Gothard 
was compléted at 9 o'clock on the morning 
of Feb, 29th. 

—A cyclone and tidal wave at the Fiji 
islands, in January, caused great loss of life 
and property. 

—So far England has contributed $125,000 
for the relief of Ireland, and the United 
States #600,000, 

—Canada is to have an Art School, as one 
of the results of the recent visit of the Prin- 
cess Louise to England. 

—Freight trains have been’ regularly run- 
ning across the ice-bridge on the St. Law- 
rence river at Montreal. 

—The Geographical Society of Rome has 
awarded a gold medal to Prof. Nordensk- 
jold, the Swedish Arctic explorer. 

—The Dublin Mansion House Relief Com- 
mittee estimate that their work will require 
the expenditure of about £184,000, 

—E€£x-County Clerk Gumbleton has 
brought a suit against ex-Governor Robin- 
son, and claims $50,000 damages for his re- 
moval from office. 

—The workmen of Paris are in luck. M. 
Raspail leaves $400,000 to the Paris muni- 
cipality to be employed in loans to work- 
ing men's societies. 

—Robert White, Assistant Surgeon of the 
U.S. Marine Hospital Civil Service, anda 
young physician of great promise, died on 
Bedloe’s Island, Feb. 25th. 

—The House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs has decided to report favorably to 
the House a resolution appropriating $500,- 
000 for the relief of suffering in Lreland. 

—Count de Lesseps travels with his wife 
and three of his seven children, besides half 
a dozen civil engineers, who have been sur- 
veying the Panama route for an inter- 
oceanic canal. 

—The fog of last Friday revealed a new 
source of danger on the elevated railroads. 
A collision occurred on the Third Avenue 
Road because the engineer could not see the 
train ahead of him. 

—The French Government has proposed 
a protectorate to the authorities of Liberia, 
but the proposition is not received with 
favour. European protectorates are not 
popular just now. 

—It is estimated that the income of the 
Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30th, wil! be not less than $300,000,000, 
Uncle Sam will then count his surplus at 
$25,000,000 and take a summer vacation. 

—The students and friends of Williams 
College, to the number of 250, had their bien. 
nial Jackson supper at the Mansion House 
last week. President Chadbourne presided, 
and made the announcement of a new gift 
of $25,000 to the institution from J. Z. Good- 
rich of Stockbridge, making him, with his 
former gifts, the largest donor to the college. 
Dr. Chadbourne also said that $20,000 more 
has been pledged by different persons. 


BEWARE o FRAUD 


To protect the public against imi- 
tators and fraud, we specially cau- 
tion all purchasers of 


BENSON'S 
CAPCINE POROUS PLASTER 


to see that the word CAPCINE on the label 
of each plaster is correctly spelled. 

BEWARE of wortbless plasters offered 
under similar sounding names. 

Remember the only object the dealer can 
have is that he makes a somewhat larger 
profit on the spurious article. 

SEABURY & JOHNSON. | 


A 


HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 


CHINA AND PORCELAIN 


AT POPULAR PRICES 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sete, 100 pes. $14 
Fine White Fr. China Dinner Sets, compiete. W 0 
Fine White French Chi: e Tea Sets, 44 pieces. 7 
Fine Gold-bena French China Tea sete, 44 
Fine White © hina Cups & “aucers, 
Silver- plated ‘Dinner Koives. perd &........ 
Al.eo LL HOUSEFURNI- hive GOooDs. 
Goods foom Weekly lrade-Salea a Spectaity. 
New lLlustrated Catalogue and Price-Li-t mailed 
free oa Eatimates furnish 
c.Lu sEY, Cooper Inetitate, N.Y. rity. 
Orders boxed and shipved free uf charge. Seat 
o> D.. or P.O. Money Order, Consienee Paying 
relg bt. 


And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


GN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


LADIES 


Wishing to purchase Hua- 
man Hair Goods of any 
kind, as Switches, Braids, 
Curis, Friezette, Invisible 
Top Pieces, W igs. Hair 
Jewelry. etc., etec., will 
save both timeand money 
by calling at our Estab- 
lishment, or by sendin 

for our latest 

Catalogue. which is malil- 


ed free. Address, 
HA ER & CO., 
300 Grand 
New York. 


Goods sent 0. D., with 
privilege of examination. 


THE WASH BLUE 
Grocer. 

D.8 RGER, Prop. 

23 ‘Becond St., Philadelphia. 


INDIGO BLUE. 


a “ 
< 


NEW LINEN LAWNS 


Just Received a very Large Assortment of 
PRINTED LINEN LAWNS, New Patterns, 
Fice Quaiity, Pure Linen, Fast Colors! Price 
40c. per yard. 

Sample books, containing over one hundred and 
fifty patterns. will be sent to any Address on re- 
ceipt of stamp, provided the party sending will 
agree to return the book oromptiy. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON, 
845 Broadway, New York. 


Delluc’s 


reserve your Teeth 


Preparations 
Biscotine, 
(Infant's Food.) 
Eau 8.P. Hair Tonic 
J ANGELIQUE 6 Toilet Waters, 
© Sachets D’Iris, 


WAS Elixir of Calisaya, 


635 BROADWAY z Glycerine Lotion, 


m Syrup, &c., &c. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE Send for Circulars. 


FEEBLE WIVES, 
MOTHERS, 


and every weakly. sickly person “x4 surely 
strengenes and build up the exbausted system 
taking 


RICHARD’S TEETOTAL TONIC. 

No remedy has ever mide mere wonderful cures 
of DY*=PEPSIA, NERVOUSNESS 
WEAKNESS and DEBILITY 

itis a sure eeaetatoe of the Liver and Kidneys, 
mukes the weakest nerves strong, and the des- 
pairing mind bright and cheerful, and 
and energy to the overworked 

n 


0 
2 
=z 


and every 


ives life, 
y ana 


Free from alcoholic dangers, it is the safest and 
best remedy ever soid.and all who teke it eat and 
sleep retter and become he-ithierand stronger. 
VAN BUSKIKK A Vesey #treet, New York. 

DRUGGISTS LIT. 


AUTOMATIC 
EYE-GLASS HOLDER 
Winds up cord itself. | 
“4” shows pesition of | 

lasses reeled No 
aking of glasses ; 
rery handy. 
sands of t are in 
use. By mail, 2 ets. | 
‘Hu 
fire 
4 lAberty Piace,N.Y. 


will vor 
wore m the Adver~ 


er by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union 


Brooklyn Advertisements. 


M. E. DOTY, 


GENT’S FURNISHING 
A full line oe FA LLand WINTER Goope 


ECK-W 
lam and Cuffs iaundried equa! 
213 Fulten St... near Ceoneord. Breokiyn. 


Wedding Receptions 


AND 


PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
lee Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters. Jellied Game. Bened Tur- 
key. Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc.. etc. 


Also entire Outéts of Decorated China, Sliver, 
Glass and Table Linen suppli'ed by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinten St.. bet, lerrepont and Fulten, 
Breo kiyn, N. 


N. B. Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


HURCH 
USHIONS 


ALSO, DRESS SLEEPING 
PRING PILLOW 


AMERICAN CARPET NG 


ROBERT PATON & SON, 


26 Grove St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School and Church Furniture, 


Sunday - School 
& Lecture Room 
Settees, Black 
Boards, &c. BSla- 
ted Cloth 81.00 
per yard, 45 
inches wide. 


u UST OUT! Our New Reversible Settee. 
luustrated Circular sent on vpplication. 


Stationery, Engraving & Printing 


Please examine the roliowing prices, which you 
will fina about Fifty Per Cent. Lesa than the 
usua! charges for first-class engraved werk: 


Eograving Piate and ‘0 Cards 
in Script, worth $4.00........ 
Address engraved on old or 
Printing © Cards when the 
plate is furoished 
Engraving Monogram ....... 
Wedding and Party Ordersatlow 
rates. Crests and Coat of Arms 
engraved. [lluminating. Stamping 
aod Great Barwains in 
English and French Stationery. 


D. S. PILLSBURY, 
No. 680 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


HOPE™-DEAF 


Garmore’s Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Nataral Drums. 
Always in postion, Bat Inwisible te others. 
All Conversation and ~~ beard distinctly. We 
refer to those . Send stamp for circular to 


The Garmore E a Co., Cincinnati, 0.° 


For, samples 
and Atalogue, 
&c.. send three 


“CLASS Printers’ Materials. — 

Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, (h - ses, 
Printing Presses, etc. Blocks for Engravers. Pat- 
tern Letters for Machinists VANDERBURGSH, 
WELLS & Co., 110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Dutch Sta., N.Y. 


romo, Bnowfiake & with name. 
#@ chromos. Star Co.. Northford, Ct 


month an expenses, or allow oom 
mtesten to sell our pew and —— inven 
tion we mean what we say. 


e free. 
Acéress SHERMAN & CO.., Mich. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


HOW TO BE ers, Mechanics, Working- 

YOUR OWN: Property Owners, 
Tenants, eve rvbody, every 

LAWYER business. Selling fast. Low 

price. Great success, One 

agent sold 500 in one town, another 1 2 in % days, 
another oy 13 days, another ll in one day. another 
in a few hours. Everybody wants it. Saves ten 
times its cost. No other A it Agents Wanted. 


Send for circulars and te 
P.W. ZIEGLER i000 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


For ** Southern Palestine and Jerusa- 

lem.*? Ky WILLIAM M. THomaeon, D.D., 45 

A we a missionary in Syria and Palestine. 140 
illustrations and Maps. Apply to or address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
AGENTS WANTED FOR THE 


ICTORIAL 
HISTORY WORLD 


It contains fine bistorical engravings and 
large pease. and is the most 
complete History of the orid ever published. 
it: sells at sight end for specimen pages and 
extra terms to Agents, and why it sella faster 
than any other bo kK. Addre 

_ NATIONAL F PU BLISHING Philadephia, Pa. Pa. 


, AGENTS WANT ED For the handsomest and 
CHEAPEST BIBLE 
& CASH P MIUMS 
WANTED... 18 475 Miustrativonsand Maps. 

complete and comprehensive 
WANTED ©. er pu hed. Pri 
Co., 66 N. 4th St., a. Pa. 


Publishers, N.Y. 


AGENTS For the Pictorial Bible Commentate~ 


ACENTS WANTED-—S5est Book—Most Money 


THE COMPLETE HOME 


How to Keep House, Cook, Dress, Care for Sick, 
Manage Treat Accidents, Entertain m- 
pany, and e Home Beautiful and Happy. 

Endorse i by cl c lergy.. Scholars and the Press: 

aluabie an d interesting.’ 


Fine paper. c ‘lear type. Beautiful bindings, Low 
Sells Bou len and terms free. Address 
J. C. CURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE JOHNSON REVOLVING BOOK-CaASE. 


Lawyers, Cler gymen, I hysicians, 
Editors, Bankers, Teachers, 
Merchants, Students, 


and all who read books. 


It is made of iron, beautifully ornamented. It is 
strong, durable, convenient, Rondnemees and the 
most compact book-case in the world, as it holds 
more books for its size than any other device. It is 
minimum in size, maximum in capacity, and the 
cheapest Revolving Book-Case made. It can never 
warp, shrink, or get out of order. Send for cir- 
cular. Send 25 cents for our New ILLUSTRATED 
CaTaLoeve, with over 300 illustrations of Educa- 
tional and useful articles. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
School Furnishers, and Dealers in everything in the 
Book and Stationery line, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR ALL SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


142 & 144 Grand St., New York, 


Is pecouens upon scientitic principle a, the result of great care and study by Dr. 


London ph 
and Ame 
BECAUSE ac 


Sa Foed is NOT 


a medi 
KED FOOD, easily assimilated, and will be found grateful to the 


for 


RIDG a 


yeas of 4 years’ successful practice, and has been in use for W years in England 


leime, but is a bighiy nutritious, and, 


most irritated and delicare stomach. Take oo new agg ee because offered 


at a cheap pales, when tq s Food can be obtained from 
upwards. OM & CO. on every label, 


Tuggists at 3% Cents and 


USE 
| 
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| 
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